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“ None doubtless realizes more keenly than Mr. 
Roosevett himself that, from the present outlook, 
the only man whose injudicious utterances can ac- 
complish Mr. Tart’s defeat at the polls is he who 
enforced his nomination in Chicago.”—Harprr’s 
WEEKLY of June 27, 1908. 


The Campaign Progressing 

Who are the candidates for President, anyhow? 
We seem to recall that Tarr and Bryan and 
Hicssrr, alias Honest Tom, whose name is some- 
thing like that, were nominated, and that Cuapin 
or CHAFFEE and Drss and Watson, and some chap 
in jail whose number has eseaped recollection, were 
trailing. They were the starters, too, we feel quite 
sure, because prospective oftice- holders cheered 
loudly when they were lauded in the various con- 
ventions as the truest of red, white, and blue 
patriots. But—if Governor Hueues will pardon 
the allusion—they all fell into the ruck at the 


quarter. Marse Henry took the lead for a while 


on the outer rail, but his spavins got the better’ 


of him, and Hasketui forged to the front. Then 
he in turn stubbed his toe, and fell into an oil- 
tank, from which he is still sputtering. Foraker 
leaped to the front on the inner rail, to the intense 
delight of the cullud lads, as a sort of stable mate, 
but fell at the turn, and Roosrevetr promptly filled 
the gap to musie by the band. Hiassper, mean- 
while, gave way to his trainer, and what became of 
Cuapiy aud Drers and Watson we cannot say. 
They are probably running somewhere in some 
direction. But at this writing, gazing through 
glasses befogged by bewilderment, we perceive in 
the lead the crimson of Roosrvett, the silver of 
Bryan, and the old-gold of Hearst. Their relative 
positions seem to be in the order named, but the 
track is so heavy and the spattering of mud in each 
other’s faces so general, that it is impossible to 
tell with certainty. Ah, well! the race will soon 
be over, and the big, calm, steady-going representa- 
tive of the rich Republican stable, wearing the 
blue, will amble peaceably first under the wire 
without a hair turned. 


Charges and Countercharges 

But was there ever, since the days of Tippecanoe, 
so ridiculous a campaign? There are no issues, 
no dividing lines in governmental policies, no 
anything. The sole burning question is one of 
kerosene oil. Did or did not anybody related by 
marriage, prejudice, religious belief, or previous 
condition of servitude to any candidate ever have 
a speaking acquaintance with the Standard Oil 
Company? That is the whole thing in a nutshell. 
Brother Hearst, ever on the watch-tower of the 
people’s liberties, proved to his own satisfaction, 
and to that of a large portion of the public, that 
Foraker had and that Haskenit had, and the Re- 
publicans—meaning the President—admitted it as 
to Haskeit, and the Democrats—not meaning 
3kYAN, who has maintained a commendable even- 
ness of temper under somewhat severe stress—ad- 
mitted it as to Foraker. Then Haske declared 
that a pipe line was stretched through the sacred 
precincts of Oklahoma by express order of the 
President to oblige Depew and Harry New, who 
had an interest in a subsidiary company; and 
Secretary GarrizLp hotly retorted that there was 
not a thing in the archives of the Interior De- 
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partment to show that either Depew or New re- 
ceived any such consideration from our strictly 
non-partisan, civil-service-reforming Chief Magis- 
trate; and Foraker accused Tarr of recommending 
the appointment of a Standard Oil attorney to the 
bench upon the silly ground that he was a capable 
and upright lawyer; and Tarr said he had, but 
RooseEvELT wouldn’t do it because he couldn’t af- 
ford to have his impeccable administration stained; 
and Hearst said that Bryan knew that Haske.u 
was a kerosene man, because he refused to read 
some typewriting to that effect, and chucked it 
out of a car window; and Bryan said he didn’t 
know anything of the kind; and Watson and Dress 
—but we haven’t reached them yet. They probably 
burn candles, anyway. 


Arrival of the Blast 

But nobody can deny that the latest was an 
eventful week. When on Monday we recorded the 
fact that we felt in our bones that a blast was 
forthcoming from Oyster Bay we questioned in 
mind whether it might not be safer to add “or 
from Washington,” because the President was just 
about to go down to the depot and shake the 
familiar old hack-driver’s hand, and have a new 
picture made of himself urging a lot of spindle- 
shanked schoolgirls to build a bigger navy, and then 
hie away to the national capital. But the original 
impulse found ample justification. Before the 
printed words reached the reader’s eyes the blast 
arrived. And it was such a one as the expecta- 
tion of which makes a contractor’s horse shy when 
he first beholds the direction flags on a golf course. 
The President’s emotions had been pent up for 
some weeks, and he simply had to holler. Not 
being gifted with an imagination capable of com- 
prehending all possibilities, we had predicted that 
he would address his eruption to a red Indian, the 
Czar of All the Russias, or to Mr. E. H. Harri- 
MAN. We never dreamed of his writing to his old 
friend Bryan. But he did. And he had a per- 
fectly corking time. He jumped up and stamped 
down upon the prostrate Foraker; he flatly at- 
tributed the Brownsville conflagration to. kerosene; 
he sneered at Bryan for keeping Haskeii “ high 
in his councils ”; he pointed with pride and vehe- 
mence at a somewhat obscured picture of “ the ven- 
omous hostility of the great and sinister moneyed 
interests” which have opposed the administra- 
tion; he referred casually to “ the great advances in 
righteousness and upright and fair dealing which 
have marked the management of the affairs of the 
national government during the past seven years,” 
thus mercifully exonerating McKintey; he trotted 
out a letter from Mr. Tart to My Dear Mr. Buanxk 
—without Mr. Tarr’s knowledge or consent, of 
course —in which the candidate had haughtily 
spurned the suggestion of a political reconciliation 
between himself and the down-and-out Senator to 
whom he was indebted for his first appointment to 
the bench; he pinned a new pair of wings upon the 
broad shoulders of the man who thus “ unhesita- 
tingly resists temptation,” “cannot be swerved,” 
inflexibly adheres to “ the highest standards of right- 
eousness,” “relentlessly wars against evil wherever 
found,” ete., ete. It was a grand document, logical, 
sustained, frank, outspoken, firm, convincing— 
quite remindful in a way of the Provincetown 
speech pitching into men who have money because 
they have it and not because they have been sepa- 
rated from iz as, for example, Mr. Harriman was 
from two-sixty-thousand just before election. “ In- 
cidentally,” the President remarked to that amiable 
fund-collector, the Honorable Timotuy L. Woop- 
ruFF, that he “considered it significant that 
$300,000 had been found in the treasury of the 
Democratic party ” when the box was supposed to 
be empty; this surely was very “queer.” He also 
assumed it to be an established fact that HASKELL 
had tried to bribe Attorney-General Monnetr of 
Ohio, and reiterated previous declarations to the 
effect that evil-doing is reprehensible. 


Relying Upon Hearst 

Now, the only basis of the President’s assertion 
that $300,000 was found in the Democratic treasury, 
and that HaskeE.u had tried to bribe MoNNETT, was 
a mere statement to that effect by Mr. Hearst, 
whom the President himself over and over again 
has denounced as wholly untrustworthy, has com- 
pared to a skunk, and has pronounced the virtual 
assassin of McKintey. Hasketi seems to be a 
poor lot, but not a particle of evidence has been 
produced to support the bribery story. On the con- 
trary, every person who might be supposed to know, 
including Monnet himself, had denied it flatly 
before the President made his “ incidental” re- 
mark. The $300,000 yarn was too silly, of course, 
for even words from any other source. Even the 
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Hearst papers had taken it back before the Presi- 
dent spoke. Not that retraction was necessary. 
No person possessing a grain of sense ever believed 
for an instant that Messrs. Ryan and Betmont had 
kept this large sum of money to turn over to Messrs. 
Mack and Haskexy for use in-a Bryan campaign. 
Did the President believe it? Not for a second. 
He has many more grains of sense than one. He 
knew, of course, that the story was a lie. And yet 
he gave to it the sanction of his great authority, 
his great position, his great reputation as a man of 
probity pledged, above all things, to fair as well as 
honest dealing. Now, this may be effective cam- 
paigning or may not. It may help Tarr or may 
not. We don’t know. What we do feel is that 
every intelligent and fair-minded person must 
realize that such talk is inexpressibly cheap and 
demagogie. 


Acting and Shouting 

I should indeed have heen derelict in my duty if I 
had not so acted.—The T'ribune’s version. 

I should indeed have been derelict in my duty if 
I had not shouted.—The Sun’s version. 


Technically, we suspect that the Tribune’s ver- 
sion is correct, but the Sun’s conveys the idea with 
substantial accuracy. 


The Case of Senator Foraker 

The President did not stir up the press very 
much by endorsing and exploiting Mr. Herarst’s 
charges against Senator Foraker, after all. As 
a rule, the newspapers, notably the World, the 
Courier-Journal, and others, which might have 
been expected to raise their hands in horror, have 
pronounced the relationship between the Senator 
and Mr. Arcusotp improper, but all scout the 
President’s implication that Mr. Foraker accepted 
money for his.vote or for influencing legislation. 
He had been counsel for the Standard Oil Com- 
pany for some years, and on two occasions and 
perhaps more, when bills appeared in Congress 
which the company considered unjust and “ vi- 
cious,” Mr. Arcusoip directed his attention to 
them, and gave his reasons for saying they should 
be beaten or their consideration postponed. That 
Senator Foraker took an active part in defeating 
such legislation does not appear from the contents 
of the stolen letters. He did, on the other hand, 
in ‘reply to a query from Mr. ArcuBoLp as to 
whether he could consistently serve as counsel for 
the company. in defending the Ohio suit brought 
to dissolve it, reply in the negative, alleging that 
the possibility of the matter being brought within 
the realm of Federal legislation would render such 
a connection improper. <A loan of $50,000 to the 
prospective purchaser of an Ohio newspaper was 
sought from Mr. ArcuBotp“by Senator Foraker, 
obviously to strengthen his own politic#! position 
at home, and was arranged, but finally not made. 


Damaging, but Not Damning 

Such are the facts as we make them out. They 
seem to us damaging, politically, but by no means 
damning morally. It is not unusual, but rather a 
custom, for persons whose interests are involved 
in prospective legislation to write to Congressmen 


‘whom they know and ask them to safeguard them 


from injustice. During the making of a tariff 
bill thousands of such letters are sent, and acted 
upon by their recipients presumably in accordance 
with their sense of duty. Sometimes doubtless 
Congressmen try to oblige their friends, and it is 
a rare thing for one to disregard the wishes of his 
constituents. In this case, it simply happens that 
the party in interest is a shining mark, and Senator 
Foraker is persona non grata at political head- 
quarters. The President’s sneering suspicion that 
the Senator opposed his Brownsville policy to 
please the Standard Oil Company is so far-fetched 
as to seem absurd. Nobody in any dégree familiar 
with his protracted struggle en behalf of the colored 
soldiers would question the sincerity of his mo- 
tives for an instant. The character of the man 
also deserves some consideration, and it is a sig- 
nificant and telling fact that no one of the many 
who know him well believes Senator ForaKER 
capable of a consciously dishorforable act. He is 
a whole-souled, big-hearted, courageous man of 
great ability, who has given exceptionally valuable 
service to his country. Mr. Foraker’s political 
career is probably ended, and we agree with the 
World that it is a pity, just as we agree with the 
Courier-Journal that whatever breaches of official 
decorum he may be criticised for are rightfully 
attributable to common practices which have arisen 
under government by a party given over to the 
granting of special privileges. Of Senator Fora- 
KER’s personal uprightness we have no shadow of 
doubt. Nor do we believe has any honest man who 
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knows him, despite the fury of the pursuit of 
certain Pharisees whom he has offended. 


True and Timely 

Of all corruption the most far reaching for evil 
is that which hides itself behind the mask of furious 
demagogy, seeking to arouse and to pander to the 
basest passions of mankind. 


Truer or more timely words were never spoken 
by any President. 


The Cleveland Letter 

The authenticity of the article on current pol- 
ities ascribed te Mr. CLEVELAND, and lately printed 
in the New York Times, has been a good deal 
shaken. The point that is. important in investi- 
gating it.is the character of the agent who sold 
it to the Times. The letter is interesting, but is 
not of transcendent importance one way or the 
other. It sounds like Mr. CLEVELAND, and contains 
nothing that is surprising as coming from him. 
But if there is reasonable doubt that Mr. Cieve- 
LAND wrote all of the letter and authorized its 
publication, and that it was published absolutely 
as he wrote, revised, and signed it, the letter should 
be withdrawn. That is due to Mr. CLEVELAND, 
and what is due to him is incomparably the most 
important consideration. 


All Right 

“Tneidentally,” writes the President, “I may 
mention that I am informed that this particular 
[Harriman] contribution was not used for the na- 
tional campaign at all, but in the New York State 
campaign.” From which we infer that every pur- 
chased voter was distinctly warned that he was 
paid to vote for Hiactns, but not for Roosevett. 
That, of course, made it all right. 


Just the School for Fingy 

The story is in print that when, after the 
Rochester Convention, National Chairman NorMaNn 
E. Mack called up Davin B. Hitt on the telephone 
and offered him the next United States Senator- 
ship for New York, he was subsequently rebuked 
by State Chairman Wituiam J. Connors, who dis- 
closed to him that he had himself an eye on that 
distinguished place. It would indeed be a good 
place for Mr. Connors. There is no place in which 
he could more advantageously continue the re- 
markable course of education which he has pursued 
heretofore in the State of New York. Still, it would 
be matter for discussion whether the State would 
be bound to carry his education any farther, and 
whether the United States Senate may justly be 
regarded as a part of the State’s educational 
system. 


Mysterious 

Speaking of a current magazine article about 
the navy, written py Admiral Evans, the Times 
Saturday Review mentions that “ Admiral Evans 
writes under the patronage of the President.” Now 
what on earth does the Times Review mean by 
that? 


The Public Schools Arraigned 

Colonel Larnep, of West Point, in an article in 
the current North American Review, indicts the 
public-school system of the United States for the 


_miserable showing it makes in the matter of pre- 


paring young men to pass the examinations for 
admission to West Point. Out of 314 appointees. 
who took the examinations this year, 265 (84 per 
cent.) failed in one or more subjects to get the 
minimum mark of 66 per cent. Besides this dem- 
cnstration of mental insufficiency, nearly 30 per 
cent. of the applicants were found physically de- 
fective. Ninety per cent. of the appointees had 
been educated in the public schools, in which they 
had spent an average of nine years and eleven 
months. They came from all the States, and 
failed with approximate impartiality, no matter 
what State they came from. Some of them failed 
absurdly. From this showing and the statistics he 
has gathered about it, Colonel Larnep draws de- 
ductions that are very disparaging to the schools 
in which 16,600,000 young Americans are taught 
at an annual cost of $377,000,000. 


Do the Clever Boys Like the Army? 

Nobody that knows much about the public 
schools is satisfied with them. President Euior, as 
good a friend and as great an admirer as they have, 
is continually saying how far they are from what 
they should be, and how inadequate the number 
of teachers is to the work to be done. Colonel 
Larnep’s exposure of their work as tested at West 
Point is interesting, and doubtless valuable, but 
how significant it is can only be determined by 
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an educational expert who knows the public schools, 
and what may reasonably be expected of them, and 
also knows the West Point examinations, how 
severe they are, and how exacting is the system of 
marking. ».We suppose the average public-school 
boy never becomes much of a scholar. In Germany, 
where they crowd the children harder than we do, 
there is much complaint because cases of child- 
suicide are so common. But there are always 
clever boys in the public schools, and the question 
is apposite whether or not West Point gets its 
share of the best of them. Do the clever boys want 
to go into the army, or do they see better chances 
elsewhere ? 





Thaw Again 

“T believe,” said Justice Isaac N. Mitts, “ it 
should be only a matter of time when the man 
ought to have a jury trial.” The justice was re- 
ferring to Tnaw. This was some time ago. 
Subsequently the justice granted Tuaw a trial 
without a jury! This was only a few days ago; 
indeed, the hearings have not yet begun. Obvious- 
ly Justice Mitts has changed his mind. We can 
well understand his coming to think that a jury 
would not be capable of satisfactorily determining 
THAw’s mental condition, but it is not so compre- 
hensible why, having come so to think, he should 
grant THaw a trial at all. Has he no faith in 
the intelligence and honesty of his professional 
brethren—Judge Morscuauser and Mr. Justice 
Downinc? Said the former, on May 25 last: 
“T am satisfied by the evidence adduced before me 
that the mental condition of Harry K. Tuaw has 
not changed, and I find that he is now insane, and 
that itis so manifest as to make it unsafe for him 
to be at large.” And a month later, on June 29, 
only three months ago, Justice Dow ine, in refus- 
ing to modify the original order of commitment 
to Matteawan, described THaw as “a dangerously 
insane person, who is not to be punished, but to be 
kept under proper restraint, that he may injure 
neither himself nor any one else.” Now in the 
event of Justice MILLs coming to the same con- 
clusion, what may be expected to follow? There 
is no indication that the influence working for 
Tuaw’s freedom is losing momentum; there is 
nothing in any of the political platforms about 
suspension of the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus; and thére are indisputably many other 
judges in the State of New York; wherefore we 
may expect more “hippodroming,” with irregular 
intervals of at least three months, until either the 
people run out of fee money for the alienists or 
Tuaw dies of old age. 


The Rich Man's Son in New York 

The death in a New York hospital of the ne’er- 
do-weel son of a rich New York brewer may revive 
a discussion that was lately prevalent as to whether 
it is possible for a millionaire to bring up his son 
decently in New York. Oh yes, it is entirely pos- 
sible; has often been done, and is being done now 
from day to day and from year to year. There is 
nothing about millions that need necessarily hinder 
a boy from being decently raised, and nothing 
about New York that necessarily makes it a bad 
place for a millionaire’s boy while he is there. 
The disposition to think that people are wicked 
because they are rich is curiously and ridiculously 
prevalent. Perhaps it always has been prevalent 
and popular, but its vogue seems exceptionally 
strong in these days, as is that of the natural con- 


verse to it—the disposition to feel that people have _ 


all the virtues because they are poor. There are 
plenty of millionaires who are no better than they 
should be, and whose sons are like unto them, but 
the same phenomena are observed among the 
plumbers, the carpenters, the ironworkers, and the 
dealers in second-hand clothing. There is a tradi- 
tion that the average rich lady either has no chil- 
dren, or turns over those that she has entirely to 
the care of nurses, and puts in her time playing 
bridge for money, smoking cigarettes, and going to 
dinners and dances when they are in season. This 
tradition does the average rich lady considerable 
injustice. Her children, as a rule, interest her 
more than anything else in the world, and having 
no housework to do, she keeps her mind on them 
rather more than is good for them. So it is with 
the supposition that millionaires’ sons necessarily 
grow up wicked or go to the dogs in New York. 
That always did happen to some of them, and 
doubtless always will, but that the proportion of 
them so disposed of is unreasonably high there is 
no reason to believe. It must be remembered that 
some of the bad or worthless ones are exceedingly 
conspicuous, and that nearly all the good ones are 
unobtrusive. When some youth who is notoriously 
loaded down with inherited money shows himself 
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to be destitute of sense or virtue, all of the gossips 
and most of the newspaper readers know about it, 
and are apt to set him down as.a type. But the 
young Fortunatus who spends the leisure his for- 
tune secures in managing charities or helping to 
make government good is seldom advertised or 
thought as typical of his group. 


Where the Odds Are Against Him 

The millionaire whose son seems to stand the 
worst chance of being successfully brought up is 
the one absolutely new to the social orbit in which 
millionaires revolve and to the habits of life which 
they fall into. A man who comes up out of the 
region of the simple life in which men and women 
serve themselves and one another with their own 
hands, and marries and has children in that walk 
of life, and gradually makes a fortune out of all 
relation to his manners and customs will need to 
be a remarkable man indeed, and to have a re- 
markable wife if he is to save his sons from being 
poisoned by money, and make successful rich men 
out of them. Even that we see done sometimes, 
but we often see it fail to be done. Many of the 
habitually rich grow wise about their business, and 
learn a moderation entirely disconnected from the 
cost of things. They learn to take due care of their 
bodies; not to wear out in excesses what cannot be 
replaced and without which there is little pleasure 
in life. They learn what to eat and how much; 
what to drink and how much; how to get exercise, 
and wherein to find the most pleasure at the least 
cost of wear and tear. Very wise-living persons 
many of them come to be—persons proof against 
all the ordinary seductions of the physical ap- 
petites; moderate, abstemious, prudent. But to the 
common run of human beings the satisfaction of 
the physical appetites, sharpened by labor, is a 
leading compensation for living and working, and 
limitation of means is an important restraint of it 
to keep it within due and lawful bounds. Remove 
that restraint from an undisciplined and unculti- 
vated youth and let him out into the world, and the 
chances are favorable to things happening to him 
that shouldn’t, and it will depend upon the native 
stuff that is in him whether he survives the pene- 
trating ministrations of experience, and _ finally 
emerges into the safe paths of wisdom, or collapses 
before he has Jearned how to live. Take an unculti-. 
vated millionaire, new at the business, with a fort- 
une suddenly or rapidly acquired, without tradi- 
tions or *valuable social relations, put him down, 
still young, in New York or in any other great 
city, with money to buy everything in reason that 
looks good to him, and the chances will not be 
very favorable to his being a successful father of 
young boys. He may wish to be so, but the chances 
are he will not know how. Some boys don’t seem 
to need bringing up. Maybe they have guardian 
angels. Anyhow, they get along well without 
much raising or in spite of the kind they get. 
But most boys grow as the twig is bent, and how 
to bend the millionaire twig is one of the finer 
arts of human horticulture; an art not to be learn- 
ed in a day or a year, but that comes sometimes 
in the course of two or three generations. 


The Only Safe Iffuminant 

Brother Hearst would have it that no true 
patriot can any longer burn kerosene. Freedom’s 
torch must be fed with Hiscen’s axle-grease, or 
else you might as well douse it. No other oleagi- 
nous product is compatible with liberty, fraternity, 
and reform. 


New Hopes for Zionists 

The upset in Turkey, with the resulting prospect 
of constitutional government, religious freedom, 
and equal rights to all races, has opened a new 
prospect to Zionism. Heretofore purchase and 
ownership of land in the Turkish Empire has been 
prohibited to Jews, but now, according to a London 
despatch in the Sun, secret land purchases made 
by Jews in Palestine, notwithstanding the pro- 
hibition, are being declared, and a Jewish syn- 
dicate is said to be negotiating for a large part 
of the Sultan’s private domain, now in the market, 
and comprising the whole length of the Jordan 
Valley from Tiberias to the Dead Sea. Given a 
free hand in Palestine, to buy and possess what is 
purchasable, and to live and work wnder fair laws, 
Jewish capital and energy may accomplish very 
interesting things. 


Play Continues 

Current scrapping on the political side-lines dis- 
tracts attention almost completely from the game. 
Nevertheless, the game is going on, and time will 
be called on November 3, whether any one is look- 
ing or not. 4 












































































































Personal 


Tue death of Lieutenant SeLrrivce and the injuries 
to OrvILLE WriGHuT by the fall of his aeroplane are a 
public affliction, and the great army of newspaper 
readers has mourned unaffectedly over it. Mr. SEL- 
FRIDGE graduated five years ago from West Point, and 
for three years past had been studying and practising 
aeronautics. The sacrifice of his life is deplorable, 
yet he died in the performance of a military duty, and 
almost, as it were, in action. Mr. Wricut’s life is very 
valuable. The whole country will hope for his com- 
plete recovery of health, strength, and nerve. 


The papers say there is on the way from Honolulu 
a beautifully carved mantel-piece addressed to MARK 
Twat, Danbury, Connecticut, a gift from the Hawaii 
Promotion Committee. The mantel is made of curly 
koa, or Hawaiian mahogany, and we read that the 
entire islands were scoured in securing wood of the 
finest possible grain. A vast amount of labor was 
expended in carving in high relief on the capitals of 
the polished columns on either side representation of 
the various Hawaiian flowers. On the central panel 
the word of greeting—ALOHA—appears in carved let- 
ters. The gift is a token of appreciation of many 
kind things which Mr. Twatn has said in his writings 
of Honolulu. 


Mrs. Sace’s and Miss WARNER’s gift of Constitution 
Island, in the Hudson River near West Point, to the 
United States to form part of the West Point military 
reservation, puts the ownership of an important and 
interesting piece of land into the hands most suitable 
to hold it. For a generation the island has been the 
home of Miss Susan WARNER, who wrote The Wide, 
Wide World, and of her sister, Miss ANNA WARNER, 
who survives her, and is now joined with Mrs. SAGE as 
a donor of the island to the government. The Military 
Academy has various uses for the island, and besides 
that, whoever is interested in the preservation of the 
Hudson River scenery will be glad to have this 280 
acres protected from vulgarization, and maintained 
without damage to its interesting historical and liter- 
ary association. 





Correspondence 


MARRIED PEOPLE AND SOCIETY. 


Denver, CoLo., Fuly 1, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—Mrs. Taft has spoken upon the divorce question 
with some fervency. She voices the general prospective 
protest as a result of a defect in our social system, 
which the American wife and mother persists in con- 
tinuing in face of its deplorable results. 

As this is a serious charge let me show its basis in 
our social system. 

A young man of good education, of some promise in 
the business world, with all his anticipations and 
hopes, his high ideals, and the abundance of his 
courage finds an open sesame to every home. A young 
woman of like standing is even more welcome, and all 
that is goodly that life can afford is hers, and thrust 
upon her even before the asking. These two brought 
together find nothing so sweet as life, and incom- 
parably sweeter as the hope springs that they may 
pass life in these delightful surroundings with each 
other. 

So free and full is this life that the young man is 
welcome to the society of every young*woman, and 
the young woman more than sought after. 

Following marriage comes a social ostracism that 
dazes and almost ruins them. The young man who, 
ten days before his marriage, would be welcome in 
any home and in any circle, now finds that if he so 
much as speaks to a young lady out of the presence 
of his wife he loses caste. If he should so much as 
dare be seen at lunch or at a concert with one of his 
most intimate girl friends, scandal would follow thick 
and fast. To make the argument ad mulieram, if 
Mrs. Taft’s own son should, shortly after his marriage, 
call upon his mother with one of his most delightful 
young lady acquaintances, she would frown upon him 
with a severity that would indicate his high offence. 
Much more deplorable is the condition of the young 
woman. She dare not be seen without her husband, 
and as to even a tram-car conversation with a social 
equal among her young men friends, or the acceptance 
of an umbrella in a rain-storm, she would be jeopard- 
izing herself. 

Should they, in their abounding first happiness, have 
the temerity to be seen with former friends the ever- 
present ‘“ where’s your wife, where’s your husband,” 
would recall the fatal bondage. Let the young husband 
appear at a social gathering alone, .and his presence 
becomes a drag on the company, and the absence of his 
wife remarked. Let them appear together, and the 
frost is as evident. There are, of course, a few post- 
nuptial dinners and receptions, which are so ghastly 
farcical that no one from the door-maid to the hostess 
is deceived. 

In this condition creeps a discontent. The man is 
still young; all his likings are the same; this sweet 
life, lived with youth and for youth, is still fascinating 
and wellnigh irresistible. But he is no longer an 
eligible party, and welcoming hostesses show him, 
without qualification, how formal and forbidding the 
dowager of society can be toward him. 

Two people cannot make a successful world. Their 
social status must be readjusted. Fortunate if a 
child comes to such a family. If not, the club takes 
the man; the tea and the luncheon the woman. Not 
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tolerated without the other, they begin to grow care- 
less and even irritated by the other. 

Some are wise enough to foresee this sudden social 
shift, and postpone their marriage until later years. 

We have then the absurd paradox in American 
society that young men and young women can be 
together under any and all circumstances; can travel; 
meet at conventions, and have the full freedom of their 
buoyant youth not only without hurt to the other, but 
immensely to their advantage. But a married man 
and a married woman cannot so much as maintain 
a formal acquaintance with an individual of the 
opposite sex without the suggestion of meretricious 
relations. 

This barbarous savagery is due to puritanical causes, 
and the effect increases. Young people are safe with 
each other under all circumstances. Married people, 
with maturer years, riper judgment, larger considera- 
tion, in America, are sexually dangerous. 

The absolute separation of social enjoyments of mar- 
ried men and married women brings about individual 
separations; they lose community of interest. The 
wife knows women of whom the husband never heard. 
The husband associates with men that the wife never 
meets. The contractual words are not sufficient to 
hold them together, because the implied contract, upon 
which they united their fortunes, was that the social 
happiness was to continue, and not by some bitter 
sareasm of fate cject them and their joys into another 
social sphere. This means wreckage. Social life is 
the flower of existence. It is the aim and end of all 
business, work, and effort; but under the American 
system this very thing is denied. 

In Continental countries young people are appen- 
dages to society, and not society itself. With their 
marriage comes a fuller recognition of their social 
value. This is especially true of France, where the 
young person is tolerated, and marriage welcomes them 
to full rights. 

Now, two people shut out from that which brought 
them together do not thrive. The man thinks always 
pleasantly of the young women that he knew, and can 
searcely forgive the one who married him; the one 
that he feels was the cause of the sudden barring of 
social life. 

With so sudden a change and from the source that 
they drew their greatest happiness comes fault-find- 
ing. Then comes the irksome, fearful monotony of one 
person. Now, no one person can long be agreeable to 
another except by a renewal or improvement of them- 
selves. The man must gain something daily; the 
woman must have some chance; otherwise irritation 
takes the place of companionship, and fault-finding 
enters to widen a breach that seldom closes. Life 
may be endured, and later there may come a compen- 
sation, but the pleasant picture of going along with 
the same social status, growing gracefully into the 
years, sharing the joys and sympathizing with the 
sorrows, is almost brutally erased with marriage. 

The divorce court brings a measure of freedom, and 
it is weleomed because of that. The parties may not 
even dislike each other; nay, by separation may begin 
to appreciate something that they have lost. Now 
notiee how eager each one of the unfortunates seeks 
to get back to the place that he occupied before his 
marriage. This is impossible. It is all owing to our 
immature ideas of social life. The homes are all open 
to the young, and young life is society. Marriage 
means to become an outcast. In Europe marriage 
means a broader opportunity. A woman can retain 
something of the sway inspired by her personality 
with no loss of position. A man may be a welcome 
friend and visitor in the homes of his still unmarried 
friends. 

Marriage does “not settle them” as it does in 
America. So the main cause of divorce among that 
great salutary class that is not so rich as to be dis- 
contented, nor so peverty-stricken as to be submerged, 
in America, is an enforced ostracism. The high ideals 
and the purity of youth are its sure protection, but 
this is rdaucously taken away and denied to young 
married people who are at once informed that any 
association with unmarried friends is dangerous and 
scandalous. 

This view is upheld by the American wife and 
mother. Her mother taught it to her, and she will 
teach it to her daughter. She will trust her un- 
married daughter to any young man of her circle, sure 
of her protection and enjoyment. She will not permit 
one of the same young men to walk home with her 
married daughter, even in the daytime. 

It is this condition that is responsible for the fre- 
quency of divorce among those to whom we look as 
furnishing the best examples of life. All the uni- 
formity of law, all the obstructions that can be placed 
in the way of divorce will not serve to prevent it. 
The evil is not in the divorce itself. The divorcement 
is completed by isolation long before its legal ac- 
knowledgment. 

The per cent. of failures in marriage will be lessened 
by a better social equality between married and un- 
married people. When a young man is as welcome in 
the home of his married friend, and the young woman 
is as welcome in the home of her married chum, and 
when such weleome can be extended without the inti- 
mation from the dowagers that the young man only 
continues his attentions because in love with the wife, 
or the young woman because she wants to be near the 
husband of her chum, and that the real purpose is a 
continuance of interest in the new home and of pride 
in its success, and a sharer in its joys, it will amelior- 
ate that strange, unnatural, and artificial condition 
that is now, unfortunately, so deeply rooted in our 
social system. 

Courts do not create causes of divorce; legislative 
acts will not lessen divorces. Contractual words do 
not make marriages, and they are not unmade by legal 
dissolution. All of this preceded and has its basis 
in social conditions. 

As woman is the social arbiter, she is responsible for 
the continuance of a condition that clings from the 
days of savagery. 

In the twenty-five years of my practice I have made 
a careful study of the underlying causes. Drunken- 


ness is a very small per cent.; infidelity still smaller; 
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desertion a large per cent., and a desire for a wider 
social freedom is the largest of all. 

Yet the hopeful feature is that marriage is the 
most successful of human institutions. Twenty per 
cent. only fail. Compare this with success in life, 
where but one man out of three hundred succeeds, and 
it is seen at once that the devotion to the home and 
the home idea far excels all other traits. 

In the eight thousand years of recorded history 
human nature has not changed one iota, and wili not 
and cannot change so long as surrounding natural 
conditions remain the same in the ages that may be 
computed with millions of years as the units of com- 
putation. The most that the human race can hope to 
realize is that it may finally dwell in peace and on 
an equality with itself. Heretofore not a decade has 
passed when some part of it has not exultingly de- 
stroyed another part of it. There is no such thing as 
a higher civilization. Sporadically, it has been higher 
ages ago. To bring all and every one to the same level 
of comfort and safety is the problem of social economy, 
but it is hampered, and always will be under that 
social condition when marriage forces a readjustment 
of conditions and an ejectment from individual and 
social freedom. I am, sir, 

E 


ue 


We do not believe that such social conditions as our 
correspondent describes exist in Denver or anywhere 
else in the United States. Young married people do 
well to find their social pleasures together, and it is 
true that American custom discourages them to some 
extent from the individual and separate pursuit of 
such pleasures. That custom has much to warrant it. 
When it is carried to such an excess as to bar young 
married people from social pleasures it goes altogether 
too far. But we never knew of its being carried to 
the disgusting excess that our correspondent describes. 
Nevertheless there is food for thought in his letter.— 
EpITor. 


YES, IT IS WINSLOW HOMER’S DRAWING 


Seasricut, N. J., September 8, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your “The Bathe at Newport,’ reprinted in 
last week’s WEEKLY, is very interesting, but would 
be even more so if it was found to be an early work of 
one the greatest modern artists—Winslow Homer—as 
I think it is. 

It is signed in the lower left-hand corner ‘ Homer 


* Del.” 


Can it be? 
I am, sir, 
JOHN W. ALEXANDER. 





Bryan, M. D. 


1896 
HERE you are, Salvation’s free. 
If you want it come to me; 
I’m the Doctor, 1’m the man 
With the only sure-cure plan; 
Chief of all the Surgeon tribe 
With the things that I prescribe. 
Only things to save your face, 
And ‘uplift the human race; 
Silver Pills—step lively there— 
Bullion mixed with heated air. 
Come, be saved, Sixteen-by-One, 
Only cure beneath the sun. 


1900 
Howdy, friends, I’m at it still; 
Cannot lose old Doctor Bill. 
I will save you if you'll take 
The prescriptions that I make; 
Anti-Empire Capsules—they 
Are the only cure to-day; 
Makes no difference what you have, 
Try our Anti-Empire Salve. 
Cure for any man who’s sick 
In the body-Politic. 
Come, be saved, brace up and hope, 
On my Anti-Empire Dope. 


1904 
Doctor Bryan begs to say 
He is not at home to-day; 
Gone abroad to broaden out, 
Gone to hear the Ganges spout, 
Gone to see the Pyramids 
And th’ Egyptian katydids, 
Gone to lands remote and far, 
Lands of Kings and Caviare; 
Gone a-floatin’ o’er the sea, 
Russia, France, and Germany ; a 
Gone with Kings to hob and nob— 
Doctor Roos’velt’s on the job. 


1908 


Here we are, the Doctor’s back 
With an overflowing pack. 
Remedies and cures galore— 
Series *Leven-Forty-four— 
Only cures to surely save 
Uncle Sammy from his grave. 
*Nitiative and Referend, 
That will put him on the mend. 
Have you suffered from the grip? 
Try my Gov’ment Ownership. 
Are your spirits faint, and sunk? 
Try my famous Antinjunk. 
Is your liver dull and mean?. 
Try my Peepulrulerine. 
Makes no difference what you’ve got, 
Try ’em singly, take the lot, 
Bryan’s Mixtures—do not fear, 
For the Doctor he is here, 
And if none of them relieve 
He’s got others up his sleeve. 

2 J. K. B. 









































QBENATURED alcohol is essentially a 
farm product. It may be distilled 
from potatoes, corn, cassava, beets, 
AN sugar-cane, and other starch and 
Y sugar-bearing grain, plants and 
Ws vegetables. It is, therefore, simply 
ye) the ordinary alcohol of commerce, 
eWVZe freed from the internal-revenue tax, 

when made unfit for use as a 
beverage. Said tax, under the existing law, on a 
gallon of 94% alcohol, is $2.07, so that, until this 
exorbitant tax was removed January 1, 1907, by Con- 
gress, alcohol could not be profitably used here either 
as a fuel, nor in the arts and industries in competition 
with articles manufactured in countries having the 
benefit of tax-free alcohol. 

The regulations issued by the United States In- 
ternal Revenue Department, pursuant to the law 
exempting from tax what is known as “ denatured 
alcohol” provides for two kinds of such denatured 
alcohol, one known as ‘‘ completely denatured” and 
the other as “ specially ” or “ incompletely denatured.” 
Two formule have been prescribed by the government 
in the manufacture of the former, to wit: 

“No. 1. To every 100 parts by volume of ethyl] alco- 
hol of the desired proof (not less than 180 degrees) 
there shall be added 10 parts by volume of approved 
methyl alcohol, and 14 part by volume of approved 
benzine. 

“No. 2. To a like quantity of ethyl alcohol of the 
desired proof (not less than 180 degrees) there shall 
be added 2 parts by volume of approved methyl alco- 
hol and 1% part by volume of Pyridin bases.” 

Formula No. 1 is the one now generally preferred 
and used. Completely denatured alcohol is and will be 
employed principally for lighting, heating, cooking, 
cleaning, power generation, and, to some extent, for 
manufacturing purposes, and is now distributed freely 
with practically no governmental supervision. 









FOR MANUFACTURING PURPOSES 

As the denaturing agents specified for complete de- 
naturation render the alcohol unfit for use in many 
industries in which tax-free alcohol may be profitably 
employed, special denaturants are, from time to time, 
authorized by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
and, when such special denaturants are used, the 
finished article is known as “ specialiy denatured,” or 
“incompletely denatured,” alcohol. Thus far seven- 
teen special formule have been authorized by the gov- 
ernment for use in the manufacture respectively of 
alkaloids and fine chemicals, acetic ether, barometer 
and thermometer tubes, celluloid, pyralin, and similar 
products, confectioners’ colors, embalming fluids, ethyl 
chloride, filaments for incandescent electric lamps, ful- 
minate of mercury, heliotropin, imitation leather, 
jewelry and watches, lacquers, pastes, and varnishes 
from soluble cotton, moldings and picture frames, mono- 
bromated camphor, nitrous ether, photographic collo- 
dion, photographie dry plates, photoenlargements and 
photoprints, photoengravings, postal cards in colors, 
resin of podophyllum and similar products, purifica- 
tion of rubber, santonine, shellac varnishes, shoe polish, 
silverware and bronze, transparent soap, sulphonme- 
thane, strychnine, solid and powdered medicinal ex- 
tracts, sulphuric ether, surgical ligatures, tannic acid, 
smoking and chewing tobacco, etc. 

Two striking examples of the beneficial effect of tax- 
free alcohol to the industrial interests of this country 
will be found in the manufacture of fulminate of mer- 
cury and sulphuric ether. Prior to the enactment of 
denatured-aleohol legislation by Congress the manu- 
facture of fulminating powder or fulminate of mer- 
eury, the explosive agent in percussion caps and car- 
tridges of all kinds, had been totally destroyed in the 
United States by the imposition of the internal revenue 
tax on alcohol, and practically all fulminating powder 
used in this country was, or in fact still is, made in 
Canada. The aleohol, however, used in its manufacture 
was, and is, made on this side of the line, withdrawn in 
bond from United States distillery warehouses, shipped 
tax-free to Canada, manufactured into fulminate of 
mercury, and re-exported to the United States by the 
payment of a duty thereon of 30% ad valorem—ma- 
terially less than the tax on the alcohol necessary, 
under the old law, to manufacture it in the United 
States. It is estimated that over 40,000,000. detonators 
are used in this country annually, and every pound of 
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fulminate of mercury used in their manufacture will, 
as soon as the manufacturers thereof can arrange for 
the establishment of plants here, be made in the United 
States, with our own labor and tax-free alcohol. Prior 
to the passage of the denatured-alcohol law sulphuric 
ether, which, aside from its use as an anesthetic, is 
conceded to be the greatest known solvent, and as such 
is extensively used in Europe, sold for over sixty-two 
cents per pound. The market price thereof is now 
less than twenty cents per pound. What may be said 
relative to sulphuric ether applies to the other com- 
modities in the manufacture of which the price of 
aleohol is an all-important factor, and which now 
enjoy the advantages of tax-free alcohol, except that 
the benefits derivable from the reduction in the cost 
of manufacture of the former cannot be over-estimated. 

For the fiscal period .ending July 31, 1908, 10,134,- 
485.46 proof gallons of denatured aleohol were pro- 
duced and consumed in this country, of which amount 
about one-half was “ speciaily denatured,” and of the 
other a large percentage was used for manufacturing 
purposes. That the amount thus far consumed for 
manufacturing purposes in this country is a mere 
“drop in the bucket” in comparison with the alcohol 
which will be consumed annually in the American in- 
dustries favored by the denatured alcohol law, as soon 
as our manufacturers adjust their plants to the 
changed conditions, and familiarize themselves with 
governmental regulations, the formula best adapted for 
their respective businesses, etc., is clearly indicated by 
the following German statistics for the year 1905 
taken from the Daily Consular and Trade Reports 
issued by the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
September 10, 1906, No. 2662. There 74,000,000 gallons 
of denatured alcohol were consumed in the arts and in- 
dustries, of which 52,000,000 gallons were completely 
denatured, and 22,000,000 gallons specially denatured. 
The specially denatured alcohol consumed by German 
manufacturers during said period was divided as 
follows: 7400 gallons for brewers’ varnish, 16,000 
gallons for rubber preparations, 1,368,000 gallons for 
the manufacture of celluloid, 5072 gallons for making 
synthetic camphor, 4,262,000 gallons for sulphuric 
ether, 28,230 gallons for the manufacture of emulsion 
of bromide, chloride, and iodide of silver and gelatine, 
photographic paper, dry plates, etc., 7000 gallons for 
electrodes for electric storage batteries, 55,520 gallons 
for acetic ether, 9500 gallons for glucosides, 2112 
gallons for Japan varnish, 23,600 gallons for surgical 
dressings, 14,106 gallons for chloroform, 21,134 gallons 
for iodoform, 9560 gallons for ethyl bromide, 29,320 
gallons for stamping colors, 1426 gallons for making 
ink, 16,060 gallons for finishing silk bands, 2,540,000 
gallons for varnishes and polishes of different kinds, 
10,500 gallons for soap-making, 51,560 gallons for the 
manufacture of lanolin, and 3,040,000 gallons for 
making chemical preparations not otherwise named, 
and for other purposes. 


-have perfected 


HEAT, LIGHT, AND POWER, 

Completely denatured aleohol in Germany is almost 
exclusively employed in providing heat, light, and 
power. During 1887-88 the amount of denatured aleo- 
hol consumed in Germany for heat, light, and power 
purposes was only 7,200,000 gallons, so that the con- 
sumption for such purposes increased seven times in 
seventeen years. 

This field of heat, light, and power has hardly been 
* seratched ” in this country. This has been due, first, 
because American manufacturers were not prepared, 
until quite recently, to supply the requisite engines, 
lamps, stoves, heaters, sad-irons, and the thousand- 
and one utilities in which in Germany, France, Great 
Britain, and Russia denatured alcohol is successfully 
used as fuel. Furthermore, leading manufacturers 
of similar utensils in this country found themselves, 
at the inception of the denatured alcohol legislation 
stocked with coal, gas, kerosene, gasolene, and electri- 
cal apparatus, and were naturally disinclined to lend 
a helping hand to those articles which, however bene- 
ficial to the public, would displace goods already 


marketable in which their capital was invested. With 
the importation of foreign-made utilities, however, 


and the distribution thereof here, the Yankee manu- 
facturers, with that keen ‘“ eye to business” and fore- 
sight for which they are famous, are now not only 
rapidly beginning the manufacture of alcohol-using 
apparatus of foreign design, but, in many instances, 
lamps, stoves, smoothing-irons, ete., 
that are far superior to those of the Old World. 

Another obstacle in the pathway of the new fuel 
was found in the original Internal Revenue Regula- 
tions which surrounded the sale of denatured alcohol 
with such restrictions as to practically preclude its 
handling through ordinary channels of distribution. 
This “red tape,” however, has now been removed, and 
dealers may sell and distribute same as freely as any 
other fuel. 

The third and, perhaps, the greatest drawback to 
the introduction of denatured alcohol as a fuel for 
heat, light, and power has been the attitude of the 
dealers themselves. The druggists, who were, at the 
outset, favored by the government in the handling of 
denatured alcohol to the exclusion of other merchants, 
insisted upon treating the product, not as a fuel, 
but in the light of a proprietary article, and demanded 
from 50% to 1000% profit thereon. The privileges, 
however, heretofore solely enjoyed by druggists have 
now been extended to the proper and natural dis- 
tributors of denatured alecohol—the grocer, hardware 
dealer, and department store—and these latter are 
fast realizing that denatured alcohol has become a 
formidable rival of petroleum products, and must not 
be expected to produce a much larger percentage of 
profit than the latter. At no time since the enactment 
of the denatured alcohol law (regardless of the present 
unprecedented high cost of the raw materials) should 
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The Application of the Denatured Alcohol Lamp to the Chafing Dish 


denatured alcohol have been sold to consumers in any 
part of the United States at a price in excess of from 
50 cents to 65 cents per gallon. 


ALCOHOL AS A FUEL GENERALLY, 

That alcohol is superior to, and more suitable for 
the work now being performed by, other fuels has al- 
ready been demonstrated. It is clean, odorless, and 
its vapor is not inflammable unless closely confined, 
so that naked lights can be operated wherever it is 
used without danger. It has a higher boiling-point 
than gasolene. There is, therefore, less loss by evapo- 
ration, and no danger of ignition, especially in warm 
weather. Furthermore, the combustion of alcohol 
is always se perfect that there is practically no smoke, 
soot, or disagreeable odor as in the case of kerosene, 
gasolene, ete. Another property of aleohol which 
makes it more safe than petroleum, and especially for 
household use, is that it mixes freely with water, with 
which, therefore, it can be diluted easily and rendered 
non-combustible. The present-day methods of using 
alcohol are based on the principle of burning a mixture 
of aleohol vapor and: air in apparatus in which 
there is no possibility of the flame coming in contact 
with the reservoir containing the alcohol. This result 
is accomplished by various devices, the object being in 
each case to secure the most economical use of alcohol 
with absolutely safe apparatus. While denatured 
aleohol will quickly evaporate, if exposed to the air, 
the vapor thus created will not form an _ explosive 
mixture such as is formed by the evaporation 
of gasolene. The vapor given off by alcohol is 
much lighter than that given off by gasolene and is, 
therefore, more rapidly diffused through the air, un- 
like gasolene vapor, which tends to remain for some 
time unmixed with the air and is susceptible to igni- 
tion. This peculiarity of gasolene often results in 
fires and explosions through a body of gasolene vapor 
coming in contact with a flame many feet distant 
from the point at which the gasolene was evaporated. 
Valuable scientific testimony as to the relative safety 
of aleohol as compared with competing materials is 
given in the following extract from a statement sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
United States House of Representatives, by Professor 
Elihu Thomson, of the General Electrie Company: 

*Gasolene is more volatile than aleohol, having a 
much lower boiling-point, and is there propor- 
tionately more dangerous, especially in warm weather. 
The flame of burning gasolene is a highly luminous 
flame, one which radiates heat rapidly, whereas the 
aleohol flame is a faint blue or an almost  non- 
luminous flame, which does not radiate heat to any 
great. extent. The consequence of this is that a mass 
of burning gasolene will radiate sufficient heat to set 
fire to things at a distance from it, while heat from 
burning alcohol goes upward, mostly in the hot gases 
which rise from the flame. 

“The case may be illustrated by comparing the 


flame of the burning pine log in an open fireplace 
with that of ordinary gas mixed with air in a fire- 


place. The flame from the burning pine log contains: 


sufficient carbon to radiate the /heat freely into the 
room from the fireplace, whereas the blue flame from 
the gas requires the assistance of a radiator heated 
thereby, generally known as a gas log, often composed 
of minerals, such as asbestos and the like, made red 
hot by the blue or non-luminous gas flame. On this 
account alcohol is a safer fuel than gasolene, as the 
gasolene can set fire by pure radiation where alcohol 
would not. Gasolene, as well as kerosene, has the 
great disadvantage that it floats upon water and is 
distributed by water. It is a well known fact that it 
is comparatively useless to attempt to extinguish 
burning gasolene or kerosene by water alone. The 
use of water may, in fact, be a positive disadvantage 
by floating the burning material over considerable 
places and spreading fire. Not so with alcohol, which 
mixes with water in all proportions, and which is at 
once diluted and prevented from remaining com- 
bustible.” 


ALCOHOL AS AN ILLUMINANT. 

That denatured alcohol is an absolute success as a 
lighting agent is fully attested by many well known 
prominent men and others who have investigated that 
side of the subject. In fact, the light produced in a 
modern alcohol lamp is a husky competitor of natural 
daylight. 

The Hon. Sereno EK. Payne, chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, said in reporting the 
denatured-aleohol bill to Congress: 

“A lamp is now made with a Welsbach mantle 
which produces a very strong, steady, and high-grade 
light by the use of denatured alcohol.” 

The Hon. N. J. Bachelder, Master of the National 
Grange, and ex-Governor of the State of New Hamp- 
shire, in testifying before a Congressional Committee, 
said: 

“The fact that denatured alcohol burned in a 
properly constructed lamp with an incandescent mantle 
gives a far better light than kerosene and at a lower 
cost per candle-power, is of very great importance to 
every farmer. 

“Denatured alcohol is free from all disagreeable 
odors, requires no cleaning of lamp chimneys, no 
burning of wicks, gives out much less heat than the 
kerosene lamp, and is absolutely safe. The light is 
brilliant and steady, and is much better for the eyes 
than the yellow kerosene light.” ‘ 

Mr. C. J. Zintheo, in charge of the farm and 
machinery investigation division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, said in testifying before 
the Committee on Ways and Means at the time the 
denatured-alcohol bill was under consideration by Con- 
gress: 

“The varieties of lamps used for burning alcohol in 
France, Germany, and Belgium are very numerous. 
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They vary in candle-power from 25 to 600 for house 
and street use. For the purpose of lighthouse light- 
ing, aleohol lamps have been constructed, the strength 
of the light of which far exceeds 1000 candle-power. 

“The Imperial Palace of Germany is lighted by 
alcohol lamps.” 

Professor Tyrer, of Great Britain, who was one of 
the leading members of the Special Departmental Com- 
mittee appointed by the English government to in- 
vestigate the uses of denatured alcohol in Germany and 
France, said: 

“As regards lighting we have nothing either in the 
incandescent or ordinary gas so charming to my mind 
as the incandescent lamp in which alcohol is. the 
illuminant.” 

Professor Charles Barnard, of Darien, Connecticut, 
who was one of the contributing editors to the Century 
Dictionary, having charge of the department relating 
to tools and machinery, said: 

“ Denatured alcohol may be used to bring a mantle 
to dazzling incandescence, and gives a fine, safe, and 
brilliant light that is without smoke, odor, or objec- 
tionable heat.” 

The Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station in a 
bulletin issued July, 1907, said: 

* Alcohol, when used in a generator lamp, will pro- 
duce from two to four times as many candle-powers 
of light as kerosene in a wick lamp.” 

Dr. H. W. Wiley, Chief of the Bureau of Chemis- 
try, Department of Agriculture, in testifying in favor 
of the enactment of the denatured-alcohol bill before 
a Congressional Committee, said: 

“Denatured aleohol could be used for burning in 
lamps. You have seen what a beautiful light it makes.” 

The Hon. A. Van Schelle, of Brussels, Belgium, a 
prominent member of the American Belgian Chamber 
of Commerce, who was the Belgian Commissioner to 
the International Exposition at St. Louis, said in a 
publie address: 

“Such is the confidence that I have in the immense 
future of alcohol that I have built a distillery. My 
intention is to give my neighbors fuel for light and 
heat. The old canalization of gas-pipes is now used 
for alcohol, and the light is as bright as the best 
electric light. We have made many experiments in 
Belgium with the alcohol light. In principle the 
aleohol lamp resembles the petroleum lamp; the differ- 
ence is in the burner.” 

In considering the relative advantages of denatured 
aleohol and kerosene for light purposes, the disadvan- 
tage of kerosene as an element of cost must not be 
overlooked. Some of these disadvantages have been 
clearly pointed out by Professor Barnard in a very 
exhaustive report, from which the following extract 
is taken: 

“In lamps burning oil there is a tendeney in the 
oil to creep over the edge of the wick, through the 
burner and downward over the outside of the lamp. 
While often invisible this filmy coating is sensible to 
the touch and is made visible by dust that may collect 
on it. 

* All housekeepers know that kerosene lamps can 
only be kept clean by continual, persistent attention, 
and careful wiping with a cloth or soft paper every 
day, or certainly every second or third day. As the 
lamps are usually filled every day the only course is 
to wipe every lamp thoroughly clean each day in the 
year at a great and wholly useless waste of time, 
labor, and money. 

“Denatured alcohol is wholly free from this serious 
defect. It is clean and cannot give offence to sight, 
touch, or smell. If spilled it quickly disappears. The 
wicks of alcohol lamps are enclosed in a tube and 
cannot be seen, and require no adjustment or trim- 
ming. 

“ Alcohol lamps, whether lighted or not, always are 
perfectly clean, and neither lamp, burner, nor chimney 
requires any attention for months, except the occa- 
sional wiping off with a soft dust-cloth whenever the 
room is swept.” 

In a second report on this subject Professor Barnard 
further says: 

“Another remarkable difference between oil and 
alcohol means for the housekeeper all the difference 
between comfort and discomfort. Every housekeeper 
knows that unless the very greatest pains are taken 
to keep oil cans clean, the place where the can is 
kept eventually becomes oil-stained, greasy, and 
offensive. 

“What housekeepers commonly do not know is that, 
where alcohol is used as a fuel, the place where the 
alcohol can is kept is at all times clean, dry, and odor- 
less. If, by chance, some of the clear transparent 
liquid is spilled on rug, carpet, clothing, or hands, it 
quickly dries up and disappears, leaving no stain 
behind. Oil on the hands is greasy and offensive and 
can only be removed by thorough washing, wiping, 
and drying. The hands wet with alcohol. remain clean. 
Rub them together to spread the aleohol over the skin 
and it quickly disappears, leaving the hands pleasantly 
cool, clean, and refreshed. Cologne is used to bathe 
the hands and face, and cologne is merely scented 
alcohol.” 

There are other matters which must be con- 
sidered in arriving at the relative cost of denatured 
aleohol and kerosene for lighting purposes. The time 
and labor consumed each day in trimming and snuff- 
ing the wicks of kerosene lamps, scrubbing off the soot 
from the inside of the chimneys, boiling the burners 
once a month to remove the soot and dirt, and trying 
to wash from hand and clothes the odious smell that 
“won’t come off,” are factors that every intelligent 
housekeeper can reduce to a dollar and cents basis. 

The relative economy of denatured alcohol for illu- 
minating purposes is clearly established by the official 
report of the Electrical Testing Laboratories of New 
York City, the recognized authorities in the United 
States for testing the candle-power and rate of con- 
sumption of all kinds of lighting apparatus. 

This report sets forth in detail the results of a 
test to determine the candle-power and rate of fuel 
consumption of the household incandescent mantle 
aleohol-lamp burner and a_ round-wick-centre-double- 
draught-kerosene-oil lamp, widely advertised as the 
most efficient and economical kerosene lamp on the 



































market. The following is a summary of the official 
report of the Electrical Testing Laboratories: 
Description One Gallon will Last Av. C-P. C.-P. Hrs. 
Aleohol Burner...38 hrs. 30 min. 45.2 1740 
Kerosene Lamp...32 “ 42 “ 14.8 484 

The candle-power hours are obtained by multiplying 
the average candle-power by the time required to con- 
sume one gallon. Thus, for illustration, the candle- 
power hours obtained from one gallon of denatured 
aleohol were 1740, which means that if the alcohol 
burner had been one candle-power capacity, one gallon 
of denatured alcohol would have burned for 1740 
hours. Since only 484-candle powers of light were 
obtained from one gallon of kerosene, it is manfest that 
over 31% times as much light may be obtained from 
one gallon of denatured alcohol as from one gallon of 
kerosene. Therefore, for lighting purposes, one 
gallon of denatured alcohol at 60 cents is as cheap as 
kerosene at 18 cents; at 55 cents is as cheap as kero- 
sene at 16 cents: at 50 cents is as cheap as kerosene 
at 15 cents; at 45 cents is as cheap as kerosene at 13 
cents; at 40 cents is as cheap as kerosene at 12 cents; 
at 35 cents is as cheap as kerosene at 10 cents. 

The efficiency and economy of denatured alcohol as 
an illuminant is further shown by a series of tests 
conducted by the Iowa Agricultural Experimental 
Station, and reported in Bulletin No. 93, issued by 
it July, 1907, wherein it is stated: 

“ Denatured alcohol will produce from two to four 
times as much light as kerosene.” 

To operate a household denatured-aleohol lamp 
burner, which is certified to by the Electrical Testing 
Laboratories as yielding 45 2-10 candle-power of 
light, and consumes one gallon of denatured alcohol 
in 38¥, hours, the cost would be: 


Less than 1 6-10¢ per hr. at 60¢ per gal. 


ae 1 1-2¢ 55¢ _ 
“ec “ ] 3-10¢ “ “ “ce 50¢ “ “ 
“e “ ] 2-10¢ “ “ “ 45¢ “ce “ 
“ec “ 1 1-10¢ “ec “ “ec 40¢ “ “ec 
“ “ 1 ¢ “ “ “ 35¢ “ “ 


Thousands of families in the United States are 
compelled’ to use the kerosene light, not because it is 
cheaper than other kinds of light, but because it is the 
only light available outside the tallow candle. 


ALCOHOL FOR COOKING. 

Denatured alcohol as a fuel for cooking is abso- 
lutely safe, clean, and odorless. As the combustion is 
perfect there is no smoke, ashes, nor dust. By the 
use of proper appliances all kinds of food can be 
cooked rapidly, easily, and far more cheaply than the 
same cooking can be done with coal. Meats, fish, 
fruits, and vegetables can be cooked with greater pre- 
cision than with coal, because the control of the 
alcohol gas flame admits of finer adjustment than can 
be ‘ee obtained with any stove or range burning 
coal. Recent experiments have shown that foods 
cooked with denatured alcohol have a more character- 
istic flavor, are more delicate, and that all foods can 
be cooked with less waste and labor and with fewer 
utensils. These experiments further demonstrated 
that cooking with denatured alcohol can be done in 
cool and pleasant rooms, free from dust, smoke, and 
bad air; that much of the finer cooking, commonly 
done at great discomfort on a hot stove, can be done 
directly on the table at lunch, breakfast, or supper, in 
the presence of the family, and done better, more 
neatly, at an immense gain in comfort, convenience, 
good taste, and good nature. The denatured-alcohol 
stove which vaporizes the alcoho] and mixes it with 
the air and burns the gas resulting from the mixture 
is comparatively unknown to the American public. 
It is the most economical method of burning alcohol, 
as it produces an intensely hot blue flame which, at 
fifty cents per gallon for alcohol, has been found by 
actual experiments to be cheaper than coal costing 
$6 per ton. 

Probably none of the writers on domestic topics for 
publication which reach the firesides is so well known 
as Professor Charles Barnard, who has established at 
his home in Darien, Connecticut, a housekeeping ex- 
perimental station. He says: 

“My experiments show that one gallon of alcoho! 
costing fifty cents was sufficient to cook thirty-six 
meals for two people during thirteen consecutive days 
at a cost of less than four cents a day. The very 
best results we have obtained here in burning coal 
is eight cents a day. The higher cost of coal is found 
in the waste of heat between meals when the stove 
is idle, yet burning coal. : 

“The low cost of alcohol arises from the fact that 
the instant the cooking stops the cost stops. This 
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great economy, combined with its cleanliness, safety, 
case of management, and its complete control, make 
it the ideal domestic fuel for every American kitchen.” 


ALCOHOL FOR HEATING. 

Alcohol is in many respects superior to kerosene, 
gasolene, and coal for the heating of rooms. The ex- 
tent and the manifold ways in which petroleum 
products, gas, coal, ete., are used for such purposes 
are well known, and need not be dwelt upon. Heat 
produced from alcohol can be easily started, radiated, 
and extinguished instantly, and at all times can be 
regulated as desired. The heaters and radiators used 
for alcohol are cleanly in that there are no ashes or 
dust, and being light and not attached to flue, pipe, 
or chimney, can easily be moved from place to place. 
The flame is at all times non-smoking as well as odor- 
less. Other advantages, not so easily observed, but 
which are none the less real and important, are found 
in the increased healthfulness and purity of the air 
of a closed room in which alcohol is burning as com- 
pared with one in which kerosene or gasolene is being 
used. The noxious influence of carbonic-acid gas in 
closed rooms is well known. That carbon-monoxide 
gas always accompanies this and is many times more 
poisonous and more lasting in its evil effects is not 
so well known. This gas results from the incomplete 
combustion of the carbonaceous materials, and the very 
fact that the alcohol flame is non-luminous shows 
that combustion is complete, and that there is practi- 
cally none of the dangerous carbon-monoxide gas 
formed. 


ALCOHOL FOR THE PRODUCTION OF POWER. 

The use of alcohol as a motor fuel, that is, as the 
explosive agent in an internal combustion engine, is 
a practically recent development of engineering. Until 
1897 the attempted utilization of aleohol for the pro- 
duction of power was attended with little success 
owing to the ignorance of the conditions best suited 
to effective operation. During the past ten years, 
however, many prominent engineers, principally in 
Germany and France, have thoroughly demonstrated 
that alcohol can be used with great success in internal 
combustion engines. As a motor-fuel alcohol possesses 
many advantages over its dangerous competitor, gaso- 
lene, but it must be coneeded that with present motor 


designs and means at hand it is more difficult to start 
on engine using alcohol than one using gasolene. I am 
assured, however, by competent authority that this is 
purely a mechanical difficulty easily overcome. The 
difference in compression and the difference in the 
carburetion are the main distinguishing features of 
the aleohol and gasolene motors. The latter differ- 
ence is the one of greater importance. Throughout 
Europe alcohol is very largely used as a motor fuel 
in automobiles, farm-engines, boats, ete., and, princi- 
pally on account of its cleanliness and safety, is pre- 
ferred to kerosene and gasolene for such purposes, 

The German, French, Austrian, Russian, and other 
European governments, give every encouragement to 
widen the field of utility of the aleohol motor. Alcohol 
expositions in those countries are held annually, and 
prizes are given for special researches tending to in- 
crease the knowledge of effective methods of using de- 
natured alcohol. Under the influence of careful super- 
vision and scientific direction these researches have 
borne remarkable results. Professor Henry Depays, 
one of the foremost of the French experimenters, in 
an article published in the Engineering Magazine, 
(February, 1904), on the “ Mechanical and Commer- 
cial Aspects of the Alcohol Motor,” said: 

“In the northern circuit an automobile burning ¢ar- 
bureted alcohol attained a mean speed of 72 kilb= 
metres (44.7 miles) per hour on a poor road of 24 
kilometres. A Panhard motor using the same fuel 
made an average of 90 kilometres (55.9 miles) on the 
first stage of the Paris-Vienna course. .. . The adapt- 
ability of aleohol to this use, therefore, cannot be 
doubted.” 

And he concludes his article by the statement that 
“from the foregoing it will be evident that from a 
purely technical point of view alcohol is well fitted 
to take the place of petroleum and its derivatives for 
driving stationary, vehicle, and marine motors.” 

zater experiments have proved the correctness of 
this conclusion and have demonstrated that hydrated 
aleohol (aleohol mixed with water), under a high 
compression, has a much greater efficiency than even 
earbureted alcohol. 

The facts above given are sufficient to show the wide 
range of present and possible utilization of nature’s 
greatest and inexhaustible source of heat, light, and 
energy. 
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The Student Lamp in the Photograph is burning Denatured Alcohol as an Iffuminant 





A British View 






ONSUL Albert Halstead, of Birmingham, 
reports that the following comment by 
~ Fj an English technical newspaper upon the 
Sy G we = a rans and duty-free 
CIT ENKE alcohol may be interesting to American 
VEN manufacturers: 5 
The report of the principal chemist of the govern- 
ment laboratory, in so far as it relates to industrial 
methylated spirit, reveals a most disappointing state 
of affairs. The increase in the quantity of this 
specially denatured and duty-free alcohol (permission 
to use which in the industries has been granted since 
October 1, 1906) produced during the year ended 
March 31, 1908, is 143,900 gallons, as compared with 
the previous year; but it should be noticed that since 
the new regulation came into force the production of 
mineralized methylated spirit has decreased by over 
100,000 gallons: To this extent, therefore, the regula- 
tions have merely had the effect of causing manufac- 
turers to substitute the new spirit for the old; and in 
forming an estimate of the extent to which British 
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industries have developed in consequence of the facili- 
ties provided for the use of this special alcohol, the 
fact that while the use of industrial spirit has in- 
creased, the use of mineralized spirit has decreased 
must not be overlooked. The increase in the quantity 
of industrial spirit appears still smaller, in view of 
the circumstances that it is presumably divided among 
1349 manufacturers who have applied for permission 
to use it. 

British manufacturers have been previously warned 
in the Times that it will require very strenuous efforts 
successfully to compete with American chemical manu- 
facturers who, in course of time, will surely make at- 
tempts to secure a share of our business in chemicals, 
and it is disconcerting to observe that while home 
manufacturers have availed themselves of the facilities 
afforded for the use of a special spirit to an extent 
which cannot be considered commercially satisfactory, 
duty-free spirit is being produced in the United States 
in increasing quantities. In May of this year (the 
latest period for which figures are available) there was 
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of Industrial Alcohol 


produced ,41,800 gallons (English) completely de- 
natured aleohol, and 77,700 gallons specially denatured 
aleohol more than in the corresponding period last 
year. This increase for a single month affords a good 
idea of the extent to which American manufacturers 
are taking advantage of their opportunities. During 
the present year, however, we may expect to see a 
more substantial increase in the use of duty-free spirit. 

The German manufacturers, who are establishing 
factories in this country in order to meet the require- 
ments of the new patent law, have for many years 
been accustomed to the use of industrial alcohol, and 
they will require it for the various processes in very 
large quantities. It is a coincidence worthy of notice 
that, while one of the main objects the government 
had in view in permitting the use of duty-free spirit 
was to place English chemical manufacturers in a 
position to compete with their German rivals, those 
rivals now intend to take advantage of the regulations 
which were framed for the purpose of assisting their 
competitors, 
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Mr. Bryan and Judge Parker during the candidate's recent visit to Judge Parker’s home at Esopus, New York 


Casting Their Sins Away 


A HEBREW CUSTOM WHOSE OBSERVANCE ON THE WILLIAMSBURG BRIDGE, NEW YORK, ALMOST CAUSED A PANIC ON SEPTEMBER 27 


Pea CRANGE scenes were witnessed on the 

# \Villiamsburg Bridge, which unites the 

j Jewish quarters of New York and Brook- 

@ lyn over the East River, on the afternoon 

erm of Sunday, September 27, due to the 

SRD struggle of pious Jews to cast their sins 
upon the waters. 

According to the belief of orthodox Jews, the books 
of the recording angel are made up and the balance 
for every individual 3s struck,either for good or bad, 
on the eve of New-year’s day. This fell on Sep- 
tember 25. Between then and the Day of Atonement 
it 1s the desire of the pious to secure a modification 
of adverse judgment through prayer and repentance. 
It was on the Day of Atonement, which falls on the 
tenth day of the month Tishri, that Moses brought 
down from the Mount the assurance of God’s pardon 
to Israel. 


Going through the ceremony of Tashlich 


The scapegoat is no longer used to carry away the 
sins of the nation into the wilderness, but the sinners 
go to a river, and, with due prayer, cast their sins 
upon it, in order that they may be borne away and not 
iall upon others. This symbolical ceremony is known 
as Tashlich. For the proper fulfilment of Tashlich it 
is necessary to have a stream of flowing water. Some- 
thing to represent the sins—old crumbs, or anything 
that comes handy—is dropped in, and as -they are 
carried away by the stream the sins of the devout are 
believed to go with them. 

By three o’clock no fewer than 20,000 Jews, as it was 
estimated, had gathered upon the Williamsburg Bridge. 
and at the Manhattan end the jam was so great that 
the police were compelled to prevent others trom 
going on. Several women fainted, and many children 
were trodden on and injured. 

As soon as the Rosh Hashonah religious services were 


over, the Jewish inhabitants of the East Side left the 
synagogue and made for the central span of the bridge, 
beneath which the tide sweeps strongly. They gathered 
in groups along the rail, wholly obstructing the pas- 
sageway as their numbers became augmented, offering 
up prayers in Hebrew and casting their crumbs and 
other symbols of sin down upon the stream. 

Owing to the fact that the rai] of the bridge is not 
clear above the water, however, many of the symbols ot 
sin fell on the framework and lay there, as though re- 
jected, in spite of reiterated prayers. In their dis- 
tress lest their sins should thus remain also, many 
tried to hurry from the bridge and reach the docks 
and Corlear’s Park, at the foot of Jackson Street, and 
the piers at the bottom of Delancey Street, which were 
already crowded. The struggle between those endeavor- 
ing to approach the bridge and those wishing to leave 
provoked a panic, which was allayed with difficulty. 


Members of the Jewish faith crowding the Williamsburg Bridge 
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Tatyeeragpny] HERE are good reasons for believing 
Neh that the fine art of keeping house is 
My (Qs about to enter upon a wholly new 
Vite phase. There is a New Housekeep- 
en) ing that promises to be more sci- 
a entific, less laborious, more efficient, 








ventional housekeeping of to-day. 
Three things have united to bring 
about a change in our present housekeeping methods. 
The first is the increasing lack of servants. The sec- 
ond is the invention and manufacture of improved 





By Charles Barnard 


it is wanted, and the proportion of unused heat is 
small. Plainly the country housekeeper burning wood 
or coal is placed at a very serious economic disad- 
vantage. The New Housekeeping holds out a promise 
that any farmer’s wife, far from the town, can cook 
with a gas stove, and that in the near future she will 
find that her gas bills may be less than her present 
wood and coal bills. 

Denatured alcohol is a clear, colorless, inflammable 
liquid that has one valuable property that makes it 
the ideal domestic fuel. It can be transformed by 
means of a little heat, and in a few seconds’ time, into 

















Denatured Alcohol provides the Drawing-room with a brilliant white Light 


house-furnishing materials, appliances, tools, and ma- 
chines. The last is the introduction of a new and 
superior domestic fuel. Women in rapidly increasing 
numbers find themselves compelled to do their. own 
housework. These housemothers instinctively visit the 
house-furnishing departments of the stores in search 
of household time and money savers. To their sur- 
prise, they find amiable and clever young women giv- 
ing demonstrations in the New Housekeeping. They 
see tea made over a gas flame without visible gas- 
pipes. They see laundry-work done by a child of ten; 
sheets and napkins pressed, polished, and beautifully 
finished without fire or flatirons; see a maid dust 
furniture without making a dust; see a whole chicken 
taken perfectly cooked out of a stove in which there 
is no fire. 

At another place, that is not a store, they see the 
demonstrator calmly put raw fish, raw onions, and 
potatoes in the same cooking-vessel over a gas flame, 
and in less than an hour she offers a taste of fish, 
corn, and onions—and the flavors not mixed, everything 
perfect. They see a table set for breakfast and watch 
a few moments, while the coffee. is made, while five 
eggs are cooked and ten slices of bread are toasted, 
and go home delighted and incredulous—delighted at 
the New Housekeeping, where the breakfast is cooked 
in the dining-room, incredulous that the cost-of pre- 
paring such a commuter’s quick breakfast must be 
reckoned in mills and not cents. 

In housekeeping the most expensive and trouble- 
some thing to create is heat, and without heat we 
eannot cook. During the first two hundred years of 
our history every housekeeper cooked the food of the 
family with wood. Then came the introduction of coal, 
and, later, the use of gas; still later the use of oil. 
In reality there is only one fuel—gas. A cook-stove 
burning, as we think, coal is a combined gas-generator 
and gas-burner. The flame of the burning kindlings 
(wood gas) causes the coal to give out gas, and this 
gas burns, and by its heat continues the process till 
all the gas is driven out of the coal and consumed, 
when the proeess stops, the ash representing the por- 
tion of the coal that did not contain gas. 

In cities we generate gas in a central gas-producing 
plant and allow each householder to control the gas- 
burner and consume the gas in cooking the food re- 
quired by her family. Out of town, beyond the reach 
of a gas plant, housekeepers must make their own 
gas in a costly, inconvenient, and wasteful manner 
from wood, coal, or oil. 

In theory, street gas is an expensive fuel. Prac- 
tically, it is very cheap, as the housekeeper pays only 
for what she uses and because she escapes all the loss 
and waste of time and money that is inseparable from 
cooking with coal. In a stove or range only a very 
small part of the heat can be used in cooking, the 
larger part being totally lost, and the smaller the 
family the greater this loss. In a gas stove the heat 
is concentrated precisely where it is wanted and when 


an inflammable vapor that can be diluted with air in 
a Bunsen Burner and burned precisely as is the street 
gas used in cities. The gas generator and burner are 
combined in a small portable stove weighing only a 
few pounds and that can stand on the kitchen table, 
or, in its more decorative forms, may grace any 
breakfast table. The work of starting the gas-making 
process implies only a match and the turning of a 
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throws away anthracite coal ashes without screening 
and saving the twenty per cent. of unburned cecal), 
has been personally known by the writer to aecept an 
alcohol stove with a smile of mingled gratitude and 
relief. As one woman expressed it: “ Now I can have 
a clean kitchen and a little rest, and I haven’t to 
hurry down every morning to make a fire.” 

There are two types of alcohol stoves—one employ- 
ing a Bunsen Burner, and another type burning the 
aleohol vapor undiluted with air. For general house- 
hold purposes, the more common Bunsen Burner stoves 
are best. Anything that can be cooked by boiling, 
steaming, stewing, simmering, and frying, including 
the making of griddle cakes and waffles, ean be cooked 
on an alcohol stove with the ordinary utensils found 
in a kitchen. Roasting and broiling can be done by 
the aid of special utensils made for the purpose. Pota- 
toes, thin cakes, and biscuits can be baked in the 
small portable ovens used with oil stoves. Ovens for 
roasting and bread-making with alcohol are now under 
experiment in the laboratories of the leading manufac- 
turers, and a good practical aleohol oven and perhaps 
a complete aicohol range are promised in the near 
future. In the mean time the New Housekeeping offers 
novel methods and appliances that promise to make the 
alcohol stove of universal use and of greatly increased 
value. 

First it may be well to see what the best alcohol 
stoves will do in our kitchens, with the aid of the 
familiar utensils we now have, and then we may ex- 
amine the new ways of doing the old things. The 
following records of food cooked were made with de- 
natured alcohol that cost fifty cents a gallon, and with 
stoves rated to burn one gill of alcohol costing fifteen 
mills in one hour, or at the rate of one mill in four 
minutes. This is with the valves wide open and the 
gas burning at full blast. 

In all the many hundred experiments made by the 
writer in alcohol cooking and made every day for many 
months, the valves were wide open for only one-third 
of the time, for when water boils the gas is invariably 
turned down low, precisely as in any gas stove. This 
must be noted in the records of cost of alcohol cook- 
ing, for every record is for this reason an over- 
statement, and the cost is practically less than here 
reported. 

Three experiments to test different stoves were made 
by boiling one pint of water in the same kettle (kettle 
cold at beginning of each test) over each stove in turn. 
With a German stove water at 66 Fahr. boiled in 
five and one-half minutes. The rate of the rise in 
temperature was estimated at twenty-seven degrees a 
minute. The cost was one and one-tenth mills. With 
an American stove of same rate of consumption the 
water was boiled in four minutes, the rate of rise in 
temperature being thirty-two degrees a minute. The 
cost was one mill. With a more powerful American 
stove the water at the start was fifty-six, the time was 
four minutes, the rate of rise in temperature thirty- 
nine degrees a minute at a cost of one and one-half 
mills. 

One quart of water at fifty-six degrees was made to 
boil in ten minutes at a cost of two and one-half 
mills. Sufticient water to make two cups of tea was 

















The Luncheon Table, with its Equipment of Industrial Alcohol Apparatus 


valve, and the process once started is automatic and 
continuous. The gas flame can be controlled precisely 
as street gas is controlled, and any intelligent. child 
can be taught to use an alcohol gas stove in one les- 
son. The tired housekeeper, weary with lugging coal, 
rattling down the dusty ashes, carrying away and sift- 
ing the ashes (for she is not a thrifty woman who 
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boiled at a cost of less than one mill. Ten slices of 
bread were toasted in seven minutes at a cost of less 
than two mills. A breakfast of cereal, bacon, an 
omelette, and four cups of coffee made in a percolator 
for three people cost six and a quarter mills. Break- 
fast of freshly cooked corn-beef hash, cream of wheat, 
and tea for two people cost to cook fifteen mills. It 





cost to cook a dinner of soup (rewarmed), carrots, 
fresh string-beans, fish cakes, and fried bananas for 
two people just three cents two mills. 

The following records were made, with the addition 
of a steam egg-poacher: Six slices of toast and three 
steam-poached eggs cost to cook less than four mills. 
Tea, cereal, and three eggs cost eight and one-half 
mills. The cost of cooking five eggs in the steam 
egg-poacher was less than two mills. 

The flame of burning alcohol is very hot. On the 
‘other hand, it gives very little radiant ‘heat. To use 
it in cooking it is much better to boil food than roast 
it. This does not mean that it cannot be used in 
baking and roasting. It does mean that to cook a 
certain amount of food it is cheaper to boil it than 
to bake or roast it. A very slight examination of an 
alcohol gas stove shows that it is designed to cause 
the food to come in close contact with the flame. The 
burner is never more than half an inch, often only 
a quarter of an inch, below the top of the grid or 
support on which the kettle or other cooking-utensil 
rests. The flame before the kettle is placed on the 
stove stands upright. When the kettle is put on the 
stove the flame is flattened out into a broad, very 
thin sheet, and the entire under side of the kettle is 
in contact with the flat and very hot flame. It is 
not surprising that water boils so quickly over a 
flame that when free appears so small. This clearly 
points the way to a cheap and eflicient method of cook- 
ing with aleohol—steam cooking. 

Steaming food is very old. To put a pot of water 
on the stove, lay a perforated tin colander in it, to 
put a fish in the colander, and cook it in the hot 
steam that rises from the boiling water is a familiar 
mode of cooking fish. To make it more rapid, less 
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are cooked together at the same time, and economy of 
fuel. Another method of saving of labor is to put 
the raw vegetables in the serving-dish and place the 
dish in the food-pan. When the foed is cooked the 
dish is taken out, wiped dry, and placed on the table. 

Steam cooking has been proved by experiment to 
take very little more time than cooking by boiling. 
When food of any kind is boiled there is a certain 
loss of weight, nutrient value, and flavor by ab- 
sorption by the water. Every particle of food ex- 
tracted by the water is lost; this loss with some foods 
is small; still, it is lost, for the excess of water (al- 
ways thrown away) makes it impossible to recover 
the loss. In steam cooking all the food value extracted 
by the steam is in the distillate. From some vege- 
tables this is of very small value; with other vege- 
tables, with meats and fish, it has a real value. 

The appliance used in these experiments is large 
enough to hold two vegetables or two pounds of fish 
and one, and sometimes two, vegetables. This fact 
not only reduces the cost of fuel by cooking three 
foods over one burner, but reduces the time and labor 
of cleaning three utensils to one utensil. For still 
greater economy of fuel and labor a large steam-cooker 
gives even better results. A steam-cooker costing six 
dollars or more will cook a large piece of meat, several 
vegetables, and a number of cup custards or other 
desserts over one alcohol flame. To test the matter a 
five-pound chicken, six large potatoes cut in halves, 


and six sliced onions were cooked perfectly in three . 


hours and fifteen minutes at a cost of four and one- 
half cents. The appliance was a steam-cooker, and 
not half of its capacity was employed. Repeated ex- 
periments show that a variety of meat, fish, vege- 
tables, fruits, and puddings can be cooked at one 

















Industrial Alcohol reduces the Kitchen to its cleanest, handiest Elements 


wasteful, and more economic we must use a better 
appliance. A long series of experiments with a new 
steam-cooking utensil shows that it will be useful in 
every kitchen. It consists of an enamelled-ware 
water-pan ten inches in diameter and four inches 
deep, and a food-pan of the same material nine inches 
in diameter and two and a half deep, with a tight- 
fitting cover over all. In cooking, one quart of water 
is placed in the water-pan, covering the bottom one- 
half inch deep. This presents the water in a thin 
sheet close to the flat flame of the alcohol gas, the 
best possible arrangement to enable the water to ab- 
sorb all the heat passing by conduction through the 
bottom of the utensil, and insures rapid heating and 
rapid boiling and the continuous creation of an abun- 
dance of very hot steam. The food is placed dry in 
the food-pan, and the pan put in place over the water 
and covered. Steam quickly forms, and passing 
through perforations in the rim bathes the food in 
clean, live steam. The steam condenses rapidly, but 
being unable to return to the water-pan or to escape 
into the air, falls to the bottom of the food-pan as 
pure distilled water. Naturally, it extracts a portion 
of the juices or liquids of the food, and, cooking them, 
forms a more or less nutritious distillate of the food. 
A whole bunch of asparagus was cooked in this 
utensil in forty minutes at a cost of ten mills. A 
small cabbage, cut in pieces, cooked in twenty-seven 
minutes at a cost of six and three-fourths mills. A 
pound of rhubard was cooked for five mills. Two and 
a half pounds of fresh codfish were placed dry in the 
food-pan and perfectly cooked in forty minutes for 
one cent. One pound of prunes (soaked) were cooked 
for seven mills. Six pounds of lamb were cooked at 
a cost of four cents. Carrots, onions, potatoes, beans, 
tomatoes, and sweet corn have been cooked perfectly, 
and often two kinds at the same time, as the flavors 
do not mingle. On several occasions fish, potatoes, 
and onions have been cooked at the same time with 
even better economic results. Whatever the food 
cooked in this way, there is always at the end a ready- 
made sauce; this sauce, when fish is cooked, makes 
the basis for a fish soup. The points to be observed 
are the extreme simplicity of the process, the fact that 
there is absolutely no loss in weight or flavor, a 
saving in the washing of utensils when three foods 


time for a few cents. The appliance properly filled 
and started is automatic, and needs little or no at- 
tention even while cooking a meal for ten people. It 
is true a chicken or leg of lamb cooked in live steam 
lacks the brown color of roast meat and is of another 
flavor. At the same time, it is of a good flavor and 
of a higher nutrient value, and if six pounds are put 
in the steamer six pounds can be taken out. Six 
pounds of meat put in the oven of a coal stove never 
gives six pounds of roast meat—the difference has 
flown way on the air or up the chimney—but it is 
all charged in the meat bill. In the large steam- 
cookers there is a distillate from the food, but it 
cannot be recovered, as in the small steamer, unless 
the smaller portions of food are steamed in the serv- 
ing-dishes. 

In a refrigerator we use ice to keep food cool. 
The ice in melting absorbs heat, and as the refrigerator 
is heat-proof the heat of the food is absorbed and the 
food chilled. In a new and very interesting appliance 
this process is reversed with the most surprising re- 
sults. If a gallon of water is raised to 212 degrees 
by denatured alcohol, or a boiling temperature, and 
the water in its containing-vessel placed in a heat- 
proof receptacle, it will remain hot for twelve hours. 
This is illustrated by the familiar Thermos bottle. 
The idea is of the greatest economic value, because 
foods have a very wide range of cooking temperatures. 
In cooking potatoes we must maintain the fire all the 
time, because the moment the fire is cut off the heat 
in the water quickly flies away and is lost and the 
process of cooking soon stops. If the heat were pre- 
vented from escaping the potatoes would cook after 
the fire was extinguished. We know now that it is 
not necessary to cook food at 212 degrees. On these 
facts is based one of the most important economic 
principles of the New Housekeeping—the conserva- 
tion of heat of denatured alcohol. 

Water is made to boil over a fire. This heat is called 
the initial heat and its temperature, 212 degrees, the 
initial temperature. Cast iron can be heated to a 
much higher temperature. We say it has a high 
initial temperature. The heat of water or iron, if 
saved, can be used to cook food. The cooking will 
be slow, but as the cost of the initial heat from de- 
natured alcohol is relatively very small, and as the 
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cost ends when cooking by conservation begins, we 
can afford to disregard the factor of time—that costs 
nothing. So in reaching the cost of cooking by this 
method we have to consider the initial cost only. 

In the experiments here described two kinds of 
fireless cookers were used. Cereals were placed in a 
kettle of boiling water and boiled five minutes and the 
kettle transferred to the cooker. This was done each 
night for many weeks. The next morning the cereal 
perfectly cooked was taken out, slightly rewarmed, anc 
served for six people. Some cereals require this long 
cooking, others can be cooked in two hours and can 
be served hot from the cooker. Vegetables boiled 
from five to twenty minutes can be cooked in from 
one to six hours. The cost of boiling by denatured 
aleohol is clearly the only expense, and this ranges 
from one to five mills for the ordinary quantities of 
food used in an average family. For instance, meat 
bones and vegetables boiled for fifteen minutes were 
packed in the fireless cooker for three hours and forty- 
five minutes, and when served made a rich nutritious 
soup. The sum of a very large number of experiments 
is that the cost of initia! heat is less than twenty per 
cent. of the cost of cooking the same food by our 
ordinary methods. The average cost of the initial 
heat when obtained from an alcohol stove is about 
three mills. 

The following records of food cooked in the fireless 
cooker are of interest, as two galvanized castings 
weighing seven and a quarter pounds each were -used 
as heat-retainers instead of hot water, or to rein- 
force the heat of hot water. The capacity of the 
fireless cook-stove is one large piece of meat and 
two vegetables, or enough breakfast cereal to serve 
fifty portions at a breakfast in a hospital or other 
institution. In one experiment three pounds of corned 
beef in a kettle of water were placed on an alcohol 
stove for thirty minutes, and the two hot plates 
(castings) were heated on a second stove for fifteen 
minutes. One of the plates, then very hot, was placed 
in the fireless cook-stove, the pot of boiling water and 
meat placed upon it, and the second plate put on the 
top of the kettle and the fireless cook-stove closed heat- 
tight. This was done at night. At seven the next 
morning the meat was found to be still hot and per- 
fectly cooked. The cost of the denatured alcohol was 
one cent. A raw five-pound chicken was placed in a 
large kettle having a quart of water in the bottom 
and steamed for twenty-seven minutes. The plates 
were heated seventeen minutes. The chicken was per- 
fectly cooked in three hours. A Hamburg-steak loaf 
(raw) was cooked in a dry pan between the two plates, 
and was perfectly roasted in three hours at a cost 
of three mills. A large raw chicken was placed in a 
dry kettle between the two plates, and two quarts of 
string-beans previously boiled in a separate kettle, 


were perfectly cooked in five hours at a cost of one - 


cent and a half. The roasted chicken was white, and. 
if preferred, it could have been browned afterwards in 
an oven. It was served directly from the fireless cook- 
stove, and was tender and of excellent flavor. A loaf 
of bread was baked in the same way for two mills. 
It was white when taken out, but was of fine grain, 
of excellent taste, and was readily browned later in 
an oven. These last experiments show a decreased 
cost from the fact that experiment soon proved that 
just as good results were obtained if the hot plates 
were not kept on the alcohol stove more than six min- 
utes at a cost of less than two mills. 

The following records of aleohol consumption in a 
family of two (with a good deal of company) in 
cooking with ordinary utensils aided by these improved 
appliances show. the cost of this fuel in a country 
kitchen: One gallon of denatured alcohol costing fifty 
cents cooked thirty meals in thirteen days at a cost 
of less than four cents a day or one and two-thirds 
eents per meal. A _ second record, one gallon for 
thirty-five meals. A fair average of many weeks for 
a family of two was one gallon in ten days. Records 
of another family of three adults showed that one 
gallon did all the cooking and the heating of the dish- 
water for one week. 

Compared with oil, alcohol is perhaps in one sense 
more expensive. In another, if a family appreciates 
cleanliness, convenience, and safety and have due re- 
gard for personal comfort, freedom from smoke, soot, 
ill odors and bad air, it is infinitely cheaper at any 
price. In lighting it is far superior to oil, aleohol 
lamps giving a fine, steady, white light of great brill- 
iancy and free from smoke, smell, or dust, and the 
lamps’ chimneys and shades seldom requiring clean- 
ing. Alcohol lamps, owing to the fact that the flame 
of alcohol gas gives very little radiant heat, do not 
heat the room or quickly spoil the air with hot by- 
products of combustion. 

In the laundry the New Housekeeping promises as 
great progress as in the kitchen. The alcohol-heated 
flatiron is coming into general use for its safety, con- 
venience, and uniform temperature. It saves all the 
continual going to the fire to get a hot iron, with all 
its useless steps and endless interruption of the work. 
In the laundry a good practical washifig-machine of 
easy operation has been made the subject of long and 
careful experiment with wholly satisfactory results, 
with rapidity and ease of management, and safety in 
washing delicate fabrics and finely made garments. 
The water for the washing may be placed cold in the 
machine and heated to any required temperature by 
means of an alcohol burner placed under the steel tub. 
United to a good washing-machine should be a good 
mangle. Experiments with a new mangle show that 
all ordinary ironing can be done far better by a good 
mangle without heat, and with less labor and in less 
time and in a far superior manner than can be done 
with the conventional flatiron. 

The New Housekeeping with denatured alcohol is 
many sided. Its notable advances are not confined to 
the kitchen, but concern the whole house. It brings 
to the tired housekeeper weary with the medieval 
round of hand labor all the resources of modern chem- 
istry and mechanics, and brings to the home the learn- 
ing of the great schools, to the end that. all our homes 
be made more comfortable, less fretting and wearing to 
the tired nerves, safer, more artistic, more smoothly 
running, more attractive and winning to young and old. 
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“of various State Granges. Nearly 
a year ago a Farmers’ National Committee on Indus- 
trial Alcohol was appointed to take up the matter in 
a systematic way, and since then knowledge of the 
subject has been widely spread over the country. The 
Farmers’ National Committee was formally organized, 

“To promote the use of alcohol in the industrial 
arts, and especially to encourage its use for light, 
heat, and power, to the end that new markets for farm 
products shall be opened, modern improvements 
brought into the rural home, the toil of the farmer’s 
wife lessened, and all the benefits of cheap alcohol 
diffused among the people in the shortest possible 
time.” 

The members of the committee are as follows: 
E. B. Norris, Chairman, Past Master State Grange, 
Sodus, New York; Obadiah Gardiner, Past Master 
State Grange, Rockland, Maine; W. V. Griffith, Master 
State Grange, Geyserville, California; John Morris, 
Master State Grange, Golden, Colorado; L. H. Healey, 
North Woodstock, Connecticut; George Black, Master 
State Grange, Olathe, Kansas; F. P. Wolcott, Master 
State Grange, Covington, Kentucky; H. J. Patterson, 
Master State Grange, College Park, Maryland; C. S. 
Stetson, Master State Grange, Alta, Maine; George 
B. Horton, Master State Grange, Fruit Ridge, Michi- 
gan; F. N. Godfrey, Master State Grange, Olean, New 
York; George W. F. Gaunt, Master State Grange, 
Mullica Hill, New Jersey; F. A. Derthick, Master 
State Grange, Mantua, Ohio; Austin T. Buxton, 
Master State Grange, Forest Grove, Oregon; W. F. 


bulletin in which he says, referring to ex-Governor 
Bachelder’s statement: “ The first step, then, is to get 
the lamps and stoves and other appliances into use, 
and the simplest and most effective way for the Grange 
to lead in developing the denatured alcohol industry, 
so as to quickly obtain for the American farmer the 
maximum of benefit at the minimum of cost, is to 
light up the Grange halls and encourage the use of the 
aleohol light in churches, stores, railroad stations, 
and public meeting-places of all kinds. 

“The plan I recommend any Grange to pursue is 
as follows: 

“ (1) Secure lamps at once, light up their hall, and 
purchase their alcohol by the barrel direct from the 
distillery. 

“ (2) Appoint a special alcohol committee, and see 
to it that the chairman of the committee is really in- 
terested in the work and capable through special study 
of becoming the Grange instructor in all alcohol mat- 
ters. 

“ (3) Secure all the publicity possible from this 
lighting of the Grange Hall, encouraging debates and 
discussion on the use of alcohol. Have open meetings 
so that any one can come and see the light and hear 
what the Grange did to secure the legislation, and 
what it proposes to do to make its benefits most quick- 
ly felt by the farmers in that neighborhood. 

“ (4) Encourage all other Granges in the county 
to light their halls in the same way, and to install 
cooking-stoves in their kitchens. 

“ (5) Arrange for a central county or district com- 
mittee to purchase alcohol, first in barrels, then in car- 
load lots direct from the distillery, and distribute at 
lowest possible prices to the different Granges and the 
members of the order. 

“* (6) Encourage in all ways the use of alcohol ap- 
pliances in the home, and by frequent inquiry induce 
the storekeepers in the near-by cities and villages to 
carry a full line of alcohol appliances. 


Farmers 


quest the editor to ask the central news bureau to 
furnish news items on the industrial uses of alcohol 
every week. In this way entire counties can be quickly 
and inexpensively educated on the subject. The key 
to success is keeping everlastingly at it, and by close 
ly following the Grange plan every patron, and in- 
deed every farmer, will know that he is doing his 
part in a great co-operative movement of the farmers 
of the entire country to overcome opposition and to 
realize the benefits of free alcohol in the shortest pos- 
sible time.” 

That the farmers of the far West are as deeply in- 
terested as their Eastern brethren in the possibilities 
of using denatured alcohol may be understood from 
the spirit of an address delivered at the annual con- 
vention of the Washington State Grange by C. B. 
Kegley, Master of that body. Referring to the then 
recent enactment of laws removing restrictions on the 
manufacture and sale of denatured alcohol, Mr. Kegley 
said: 

“The winning of free alcohol is the greatest victory 
in the history of our order, and it was won against 
the determined opposition of the most powerful mo- 
nopoly on earth. The issue was, Should the liquid- 
fuel supply of the future be open to competition, 
and in the main supplied by the free and independent 
farmers, or should the monopoly of one great soulless 
corporation be allowed to continue? In the shortest 
and hottest fight Congress has ever known the farmers 
won, as they can always win, if they will only fight 
as intelligently and as one man. Worthy Master 
Derthick of Ohio has referred to the enactment of this 
legislation providing for tax-free alcohol as the most 
important legislation affecting agriculture that has 
been enacted in half a century. 1| do not believe the 
estimate overstated, for it is one of those advances 
toward industrial freedom, the far-reaching importance 
of which, not only to the agricultural and manufac- 
turing interests of the nation, but to the social im- 





























The Filtering Presses at the Peoria Works where Denatured Alcohol is prepared 


Hill, Master State Grange, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania; 
C. B. Kegley, Master State Grange, Pullman, Wash- 
ington. George P. Hampton, Secretary, 2 West One- 
Hundred-and-First Street, New York. 

It will be seen that the committee represents all 
sections of the country — North, South, East, and 
West—and that every member holds high official posi- 
tion in the Grange. After careful consideration of the 
subject, this committee formulated a plan whereby 
local Granges of the United States could actively pro- 
mote the manufacture and use of industrial aloohot. 
This plan was independently examined and tested by 
the Executive Committee of the National Grange, and 
upon its recommendation the National Grange unani- 
mously adopted it as the best plan for the Grange to 
follow, especially in view of the fact that any farmer 
or group of farmers who carry out its recommenda- 
tions may. make rapid progress in securing the benefits 
of denatured alcohol. 

The key to the whole situation was sharply ex- 
hibited by ex-Governor Bachelder of New Hampshire, 
who as Master of the National Grange submitted a 
memorial to Congress setting forth the reasons why 
the American farmers demanded such legislation as 
would encourage the manufacture, distribution, and 
use of industrial alcohol. Then he outlined as follows 
the true order of industrial’ development of the new 
-product: 

“ Before local distilleries can be profitably built and 
operated a local demand must have been created, and 
that demand can only come after there shall have 
been a considerable local distribution of alcohol lamps, 
stoves, heaters, engines, and other alcohol-consuming 
appliances. As long as the demand in any locality 
is only for a few gallons, or barrels, weekly, it is 
manifest that locality must depend on some outside 
source of supply. The true order of precedence is, 
first, the large central distilleries supplying a scat- 
tered demand over a wide territory; then the develop- 
ment of the manufacturing industry supplying alcohol 
appecatus: and, finally, the local distilleries.” 

‘ommenting on the subject, Secretary Hampton has 
sent to the farmers of the United States a special 


“ (7) Continuously urge the State Agricultural Col- 
lege and Experimental Stations to determine (1) How 
small a distillery can be profitably operated; (2) 
Which are the best alcohol-producing materials in the 
different parts of the State; (3) How far the waste 
farm products can be utilized in making alcohol, and 
(4) To add to their course of study instruction in 
distilling and in the practical work of operating dis- 
tilleries. This is very important, and it will be only 
by keeping everlastingly at it that big progressive 
work of this character will be taken up by the col- 
leges and experimental stations. 

“*(8) Use all possible Grange influence to have prac- 
tical instruction on alcohol production and manufac- 
ture, and the operation of small distilleries added to 
the farm institute courses. 

“ By following such a plan any Grange district can 
soon reach a point where local consumption will be 
large enough to make a local distillery, or distilleries, 
profitable, and that district will be in the way of en- 
joying the full benefits of free alcohol. 

“What can be done in any Grange district can be 
done in any good farming country in the country, but 
it is not likely to be done so intelligently in any but 
the Grange counties until the Grange example becomes 
well known. Therefore, by following this plan, the 
Grange can not only secure for its own members in 
the least possible time the largést measure of benefits, 
but can demonstrate to the farmers of the entire coun- 
try (1) How important for all farmers is the work 
our order is accomplishing, and (2) The great prac- 
tical value of membership in the Grange. 

“The important thing to remember is that the bene- 
fits of denatured alcohol will come slowly if its friends 
are idle while its enemies work. If the farmers want 
to quickly enjoy its benefits they must work. When 
monopoly wants a thing it keeps everlastingly at it 
until it gets it, and to succeed farmers must do the 
same. Let every patron make it his business to see 
that his own Grange is active, remembering that the 
sum total of such activities will have a telling effect 
in his State and the country at large. Have the 
county papers take the matter up and push it. Re- 
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provement of country life, can only be dimly appre- 
ciated in its beginnings, but the ultimate magnitude 
of which staggers the imagination. The liquid-fuel 
supply of the future, new markets for millions of 
bushels of farm products, the development of many 
manufacturing industries giving employment to thou- 
sands of skilled workmen, modern improvements which 
have lessened the labor of housekeeping in the cities 
brought right home to the country to lighten the coil 
of the farmer’s wife—all this and more is the certain 
fruit of free alcohol. It is one of the most intense 
satisfactions of my life to have had a hand in clear- 
ing the way for this certain development by assisting 
in securing this legislation. 

“But we must not rest here. The legislation is 
secure, but the industry is yet to be developed. The 
irange must now take the lead in a campaign of in- 
dustrial development, having for its object the placing 
of the United States in the lead of all other nations 
as an industrial alcohol-consuming nation. Brother 
George P. Hampton, who gave his entire time for four 
years to assisting in securing the legislation, and who 
is recognized as one of the greatest authorities in the 
country on these questions, says that it is perfectly 
feasible to do this if the farmers only hang together 
and work with the same intelligence that they showed 
in securing the legislation. He has agreed to direct 
the industrial movement by which this can be accom- 
plished, and it is my hope that Washington will lead 
all the Grange States in this important industrial 
development. 

“We want to see our Grange Halls, our streets and 
places of business, and our homes lighted with the 
alcohol lamps. We want to see our wives cooking on 
alcohol stoves, and ironing on hot summer days in the 
cool. shade with the self-heating alcohol iron. We 
want to see every modern improvement brought into 
the rural home. We want to see our engines operateed 
with alcohol fuel. And then we want to see our co- 
operative distilleries supplying this alcohol from what 
are now unsalable waste products. All this we can 
see in a few short years if we go at it right and hang 
together. Let Washington Granges set the pace.” 





MISS BILLIE BURKE 


The young American actress who went to England to begin her career, made an immediate “hit” in the musical comedy, “* The School Girl,’’ 
and returned to America last year as John Drew’s leading lady. She is now starring in *“* Love Watches,” at the Lyceum Theatre, New York 
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QUNZIO PARISI translates for me the 
Italian notice written in the chi- 
rography-at present affected by New 
York’s publie schools. 

“ To-night,” he reads, “ we see the 
ye battle between Orlando and Agui- 

lante, ihe Emperor of Africa, beneath 

% the walls of Rome. Astolfo—that’s 
an English fellow—runs away with 
a goil. Orlando runs after him and saves him from a 
dreadful giant.” 

The Marionette Theatre consists of a little hall 
entered through a passage between tenement-houses. 
It is not. structurally imposing; it contains only a 
small stage, fronted by some score of rows of benches 
and chairs, placed level upon the floor, with a single 
narrow gallery in which nobody sits. At the door 
the ladies of the. Parisi family, standing in a small 
box, collect nickels and dimes. There is a drop-cur- 
tain on which two armored knights, with visors down, 
are engaged in a terrific tourney-among banks of gera- 
niums and cactus plants, and a leisurely pianist in 
shirt sleeyes performs spirited but unpersistent 
marches. There is no hurry: when a sufficient num- 
ber of spectators have entered Nunzio strikes a match 
and lights the flaring gas footlights, and the play 
begins. 

There is no hurry, because this piece. is a continued 
drama, like the Chinese plays; but unlike the mas- 
terpieces of Doyers Street, which are said to last 
for.a week, the “ Paladins of France” lasts for two 
months. Moreover, this is only one of the seven 
cycles of the Sicilian epic, which, played one chapter 
a night, lasts from two years to five. Thus there is 
never any problem as to what piece to open the 
season with, none of the doubts, hopes, and fears of 
less-favored managers torment the Parisis, and any of 
the audience, strolling in late or early, knows at a 
glance all that has gone before and what will follow. 

Yet, in spite of the little dingy hall and the rough 
benches, the flaring gas footlights-and leisurely piano- 
player, the theatre of the marionettes is a scion of 
very ancient lineage, being first. cousin to Polichinelle, 
the French brother of Punch, who can be traced back 
directly to the days of the miracle plays, and indirectly 
to classica] times. The marionette theatre has the 





simplicity and imagination of the miracle play; the. 


background is of the most meagre, the mechanism con- 
cealed by the most flimsy device, and the expression- 
less faces of the dolls are the modern representatives 
of the ancient masks, tragic or otherwise. . The whole 
setting is a survival of medievalism, produced by 
medizevals, seen by an audience that wavers hesi- 
tatingly between the marionettes and their rival the 
cinematograph; it typifies the death of Romance, ex- 
piring; not in its native land, but far off, to the rattle 
of street-cars' that drown the blows of the jousters. 
Antonio Parisi presents the “ Paladins of France ” 
because the people who go to the marionette theatre 


will listen to nothing else. It is an old French epic 
poem of the eleventh century, chronicling the deeds 
of Charlemagne and his warriors, and their defeat 
by the Moors at Roncesvalles, in 778. It is founded 
upon the “Song of Roland,’ which was sung before 
William of Normandy at the battle of Hastings by 
Taillefer, 


moult bien cantant 
De Karlemagne e de Rolant, 
E d’Oliver, e des vaissals 
Ki moururent 4 Roncesvalles.” 


The tremendous impression created by this world- 
famous battle has come down to us in the literature 
of ‘many languages, and is still a subject of living 
interest in Sicily. The seven cycles of the Sicilian 
epic fill ten large. volumes. The elder Parisi can- 
not read, not even Italian; but his cousin, who reads 
the women’s roles, prompts him in those rare instan- 
ces where he has not the pages, line by line, by heart. 
He never “ touches up” the text, varies the sequence 
of the chapters, or omits a word of the protracted 
tales. Once in a Brooklyn marionette theatre the 
reader skipped a few pages; in a moment the audi- 
ence was in-an uproar and a riot ensued. All the 
five marionette theatres in New York remember this, 
and the omission has never been repeated. 

There are other marionette theatres, but this is 
the theatre; the others are imitations. It was Parisi 
who introduced the marionette from Sicily to this 
country some twenty-odd years ago. It was Parisi 
who enlarged the small puppet doll of his forebears 
and created the three hundred glorious figures all 
shining in silk and jewels and armor, each with a 
spare head that can be screwed off or into position, 
and each some four feet high. A marionette, when 
in his burnished armor, may cost as much as one 
hundred and fifty dollars. Parts are imported from 
Paris and Naples, while the fitting together and 
most of the armor-work are done in the Italian 
quarter of New York. 

I talked with Antonio Parisi and his son Nunzio, 
sitting on the hard benches, while the leisurely piano- 
player burst into fragments of spirited marches and 
the two knights: on horseback with visors down dealt 
doughty blows between banks of geraniums and cactus 
plants. . Antonio is from Messina, and a pure medi- 
eval; Nunzio is an American-Italian, one of those 
citizens of the next generation who will produce in 
America some sudden art renaissance by virtue of 
our commingling with the most gifted race in Europe. 
There are two boys besides, but these were born after 
Sicily had become a memory; they are American purely. 

Long ago, in those days when Sicily was the battle- 
ground of Bourbons and Garibaldians, two friends, 
each named Antonio, dwelt in Messina. One of them 
was thrown into jail and fed upon dry bread and water. 
He saved portions of the bread and made it into 
marionettes—“ genelles ” or artisans, tradesmen, brass- 
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workers and shoemakers: for these he wrote plays. 
The king of Sicily—whoever he was, like most Ital- 
ian rascals he was gifted with some appreciation of 
such trifles—freed his prisoner and put him into the 
Carpenter House, where Antonio made still more won- 
derful marionettes. Presently he went mad and died; 
but first he communicated his ideas to his friend 
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Antonio Parisi, and gave him a genelle made in the 
Carpenter House, which is still stored in a box in- 
side the cellar of Parisi’s theatre. In this way the 
proprietor of the Marionette Theatre came into the 
inheritance of that ancient craft. He had some en- 
terprise; he showed his puppets in Palermo, then in 
Venice and Padua, then migrated te Boston. Twelve 
years ago he moved to New York, and since that time 
he has displayed the “ Paladins of France” from end 
to end a number of times. But, being unpractical, like 
smaller artists, Parisi is fond of giving free benefits 
to churches and children’s hospitals, eking. out his 
empty coffers with the thanks of rectors and the 
congratulations of charitable institutions, in great 
happiness of soul. 

But it is haif an hour past the opening time. The 
little theatre is nearly full—except the empty gallery 
where nobody sits. The leisurely -piano-player breaks 
into a martial strain; peanuts are splitting like 
frost-bitten logs between the white teeth of Italian 
boys; inside her box at the entrance Madame Parisi 
pushes aside .two little heaps of nickels and dimes 
and begins heaping up more. The door is closed, 
shutting off the distant rumble of Elevated trains and 
the scolding of Sicilian termagants in the tenement 
houses. The footlights flare noisily. Romance is 
born again. Chapter XXX. of section XV. of the 
tenth story of the second book of the fourth cycle of 
the epic of Charlemagne awaits the rising of the cur- 
tain with its visored knights tourneying between 
banks of cactus plants and geraniums. 

“Come this way,” says Nunzio, following his father 
behind the scenes, while his two American brothers 
wind up the procession. Behind the drop-curtain he 
lights a gas-jet, and scores of faces seem suddenly to 
leap out at us from around the walls. Most are of 
warriors in armor, carrying stout swords and wearing 
shields, some cleanly shaven and some bearded. Some, 
like Othello, are of complexion mellowed by the sun’s 
rays. There are fair women in hennin and farthingale, 
with gowns of stiff, rustling silk, And down in the 
cellar below are scores and scores besides. 

The back scenes are unrolled from the top of a 
wooden wall that forms the front of a platform over 
which the Parisis lean, working the puppets with rod- 
like attachments. The platform is built just so high 

















































































that the heads and hands of the performers are invisi- 
ble—or theoretically so—from among the audience, who 
can see only the moving marionettes and the long iron 
bars by which they are controlled. One of these 
bars fits the top of the head, which is adjusted so 
that it can be swung easily upon the shoulders; the 
other controls the sword arm. By long practice the 
Parisis can make their puppets strut, stagger, bow, 
make gestures of furious defiance, and mimic sur- 
prisingly the attitudes of actors. 

‘Yes, we have everything,” said Nunzio, indicating 
the rows of kings and queens hanging from hooks 
or piled against the walls. * Kings and queens, popes, 
angels, devils, giants, lions and tigers, horses—” 

He led the way toward a gorgeous warrior wearing a 
crown topped by a cross. 

“There’s Charlemagne,” he said. ‘“ To-night he 
fights with the Emperor of Africa before the walls of 
Rome. Giuseppe, let down the walls of Rome.” 

Giuseppe lets down the walls, but the elder Parisi 
intervenes. 

Yes,” says Nunzio, “the first scene will be the 
camp of the Christians. Giuseppe, let down the 
camp of the Christians. This is Orlando—he is the 
same as Roland” 

* Where’s Oliver?” I asked. 

“ Oliviero’s only a little boy. He doesn’t appear till 
chapter XLII. Oliviero won’t be grown up until next 
Thursday. When he grows up he makes a lot of 
battles. This fellow with the black beard is the 
Emperor of Africa—he’s a tough man.” 

But now the performance is ready to begin. Through 
a rent in the curtain I see the eager faces of the 
spectators. The Parisis take their places, the boys 
en the platform, the father in the wings, where his 
cousin who reads the female parts sits with the huge, 
tattered volume upon her knees. The curtain rises. 
One of the Parisis snatches the Emperor Charlemagne 
from his hook and thrusts the iron bars into his 
brother’s hands. Charlemagne struts forward, swag- 
gering in front of the camp of the Christians, hammer- 
ing his sword in minatory fashion against his shield. 
From either end more warriors follow. In the wings 
Antonio Parisi intones a chant. 

“ What is he saying?” I asked of Nunzio, who stood 
unoccupied for the moment beside me. 

““He says, ‘I am the Emperor Charlemagne. Now, 
friends, we'll have a terrible battle between the Chris- 
tions and pagans under the walls of Rome,’” said 
Nunzio. 

And, after all, primitive as this declaration sounds, 
do not most of the great Greek master dramas open in 
just such a way? 

The warriors hammer on their shields and stalk oft 
proudly. The camp of the Christians is rolled up, and 
the camp of the pagans comes down in place of it. 
Blackbeard walks on, followed by his warriors, who 
range themselves on either side of him. Mr. Parisi 
chants. 

“He says, ‘I am the Emperor of Africa. Friends, 
we're going to have a tremendous battle with the 
Christians under the walls of Rome,’” Nunzio whis- 
pers, as the proud Pagan warriors strut off the stage. 

Now we know where we are at. There are no tan- 
talizing concealments here, none of that mystery-mon- 
gering which, critics contend, violates an important 
canon of the drama. The author has taken his au- 
dienee into his confidence, the protagonists have de- 
clared themselves; and unless I am very greatly mis- 
taken the next scene will be the walls of Rome. 

* Giuseppe, let down the walls of Rome.” 

it is. The walls of Rome roll down. The three 
Parisi boys murmur in unison. The murmur rises 
into the battle cries of rival armies, and two warri- 
ors, Christian and pagan, enter from either side. One 
is Orlando. Mr. Parisi, in the wings, is shouting his 
declamation, and the sweat streams down his face. 
[he warriors rattle their arms; swords clash and 
smite furiously upon shields—then, amid wild cries 
of triumph from the wings the pagan falls and lies 
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“Now, friends, we'll have a terrible battle between the Christians and Pagans under the walls of Rome” 


motionless upon the stage. One of his greaves be- 
comes unfastened. 

“Gee! What’s de matter? De screws is gittin’ 
loose,” whispers the youngest Parisi. A long brown 
arm glides across the stage and deftly seizes the 
missing piece of armor. 

Meanwhile Orlando has accomplished wonders. War- 
rior after warrior of the pagan host comes clattering 
out beneath the walls of Rome, only to fall before his 
sword. The stage is littered with fallen marionettes. 
But even the heroic palJadin is mortal. Blackbeard 
comes out. The enemies pause and hurl their chal- 
lenges at each other. 

“ Scelerati!” shouts Roland—this word generally ter- 
minates such declamations. I can guess what it means, 
this supreme, mortal insult. Bing! Bang! Boom! 
They clash. Blackbeard reels back, but Roland stag- 
gers from the stage, to be hooked up in the wings. 

“That’s a tie. He’s got dizzy now,” explains 
Nunzio, in a rapid aside. 

And now the tide of battle turns. Blackbeard is 
working havoc with his sword among the Christian 
ranks. He is a tough man, undoubtedly. And the 
taunts fly—I can guess what the antagonists are say- 
ing, the syllables sound so human—and the blows 
fall—bang, bang, scelerati—and Mr. Parisi, moister 
than a Subway conductor in mid-July, shouts from the 
wings. The audience knows and recognizes and cheers 
each warrior. But Blackbeard, tough man that he 
is, still stands supreme; attacked by soldier after 
soldier, sometimes in pairs, he thrusts them away 
and piles the stage with the bodies of his vanquished 
foes. 

This is the manner in which the Sicilian or south- 
ern Italian takes his pastimes; and it is questionable 
whether it is inferior to the amusement of the native 
American with his penny arcades and vaudeville en- 
tertainments. It has some educational value, too. 
Nunzio told me that many poor Italian immigrants 
go to the Astor Library to read up the history of 


that epoch. It is an astonishing survival of medix- 
valism, this puppet show, an astounding survival from 
past ages, among a people scarcely emerged from the 
‘traditions which died out in central and northern 
Europe centuries ago, or survive only as fairy legends 
and nursery rhymes whose origin and meaning have 
been forgotten. 

But it is the passing of Romance. She is dying 
in this tawdry theatre, and all the ladies and popes 
and angels and tinselled kings in glittering armor can- 
not revive her. She is dying; the. cinematograph is 
killing her. For the Sicilian has transferred his 
allegiance to this new rival; the spectators grow fewer ; 
the little heaps of nickels and dimes become more 
pitifully small; the benches and chairs are more and 
more in evidence; even the leisurely piano-player grows 
dispirited as he hammers his syncopated marches. 

“Tell them I’ve moved from 258 Elizabeth Street to 
418 East Eleventh Street,” says Parisi. “They don’t 
know where I’ve gone—that’s why the theatre is half 
empty. If they were told, they’d come—I’m sure 
they’d come.” 

But five blocks away the gramophone in front of 
the cinematograph show is blaring out a noisy march, 
and groups of loitering Italians are halting in in- 
decision outside. They have found that place of 
entertainment. 

Yet, if Romance is dying, and Charlemagne is at 
last passing out of the heart of Sicily, he passes 
blithely and doughtily at the last, as a great king 
should. There is no sign of weariness among the 
marionette warriors battling over their heaps of fallen 
foes. I heard their challenges as I passed out, and 
halted at the door. “ Ah, scelerati!” came the well- 
known taunt. Then Bing! Boom! Bang! I turned 
And even as I looked I saw Blackbeard (tough man) 
fall heavily upon the heaps of slaughtered Christians, 
pierced by the sword of the great puppet king, wear- 
ing his glorious, cross-topped crown, and jerking his 
thanks across the flaring footlights triumphantly. 





A MODERN DARIUS GREEN AND HIS FLYING MACHINE FRANCE’S HOPE IN THE INTERNATIONAL AIR-SHIP CONTEST 























A French aviator, Mr. H. J. B. Passat, has invented a “flying machine” 


based on the principles governing a bird’s flight. 


is shaped like the body of a large bird, while four wings—two in front 
and two behind—are intended to sustain and propel the machine 


The central framework 
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France, with the air-ship “ Republique,” is endeavoring to maintain a leading 
position in the international contest for supremacy in the building and manage- 
ment of dirigible air-ships. While Germany awaits the completion of Count 
Zeppelin’s new air-ship, the “ Republique” is making notable flights over Paris 
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UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Wasnincton, D.C., September 18, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 




















WHyeeraGyyy I R,—I am very glad to take advan- 

DREN tage of your kind offer to use the 
YY (QW columns of your excellent journal to 
ie Vike inform the people from time to time 
IDS zal) just what “denatured alcohol” is, 
Te YO and what are its present and pros- 
Yi Bee 3 aay sn pective benefits to the people at 


\GP2s H large, that is, to manufacturers, to 
the industries, and to our farmers. 

I contemplate making an elaborate report to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in connection with the 
recent visit of Chief-Chemist Crampton and myself 
to Europe on this subject, and I will not anticipate 


that report at this time, except to say that our in- 


vestigations were directed toward ascertaining the 
regulations governing the farm production of alcohol, 
the methods employed in the processes, the extent to 
which the waste products of the farms can actually be 
utilized in the production of alcohol, the relative cost 
from the potato and from by-products, and particu- 
larly what can be done toward making a finished de- 
natured-aleohol product cheaper to the American con- 
sumers. 

It is not a matter of surprise that the term “ de- 
natured alcohol ” is new to most persons in the United 
States, since this country has denied the free use of 
industrial alcohol to its citizens for nearly half a 
century, standing at last alone as the sole civilized 
nation which had not granted this privilege. Accus- 
tomed as the present generation is to a heavy tax upon 
all forms of distilled spirits, for whatever purpose 
they may be used, it will doubtless surprise many to 
learn that with the exception of two brief periods 
(1791-1800 and 1813-18), when a slight tax was levied 
for purposes of war revenue, there was no tax what- 
ever imposed upon alcohol in this country up to the 
time of the Civil War in 1862. At that time the 
amount used for industrial purposes was estimated to 
be about one-third of the total consumption. Since 


then the rate has varied from twenty cents to $2 per 


proof gallon, and now stands at $1.10. 
I shall presume in this article, however, that it is 
now generally understood that “denatured alcohol” 


is aleohol to which some substance or substances have . 


been added in a fixed percentage so as to make it not 
only unpalatable but unfit for use as a beverage, and 
also that it is generally known that completely de- 
natured alcohol which is sold in small or large quanti- 
ties to the public is used for the general purposes of 
heat, light, and cleaning, and to some extent for power 
in propelling machinery. I shall presume also that 
it is now known that the other class of denatured 
alcohol, that is, aleohol which has been specially de- 
natured, or changed from its original condition by the 
use of some special denaturant, is used by manufac- 
turers in connection with making varnishes of all 
kinds, chloroform and ether, powder, fine chemicals, 
dyes and colors, and at least fifty other products fin- 
ished by the always alert American manufacturer. In 
fact, it would be difficult to find an individual in any 
walk of life who does not make personal use of not 
only one, but of many manufactured articles into which 
aleohol, with its accompanying special denaturants, 
enters to a considerable extent. 

The original law of June 7, 1906, and the amend- 
ment of March 2, 1907, gives the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue wide latitude in its administration. He 
determines absolutely the character of the denaturing 
materials, and the system under which the alcohol is 
handled and sold, subject, of course, to the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. By too great laxity he 
may jeopardize the revenues, and invite fraud; by 
undue and unnecessary rigor he may hinder the growth 
of the industry and greatly restrict its benefits. The 
power vested in him carries an equal measure of re- 
sponsibility, and therefore he should have the benefit 
of all the information he can gather for his guidance 
in the intelligent execution of the law. ° 

The March 2, 1907, amendment to the Act of June 
7, 1906, in effect creates a class of industrial distil- 
leries in which industrial alcohol only may be pro- 
duced, the daily output being limited to 100-proof 
gallons. The revised regulations of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, issued July 15, 1907, are liberal in 
the interpretation of the law, and by relieving this 
class of distilleries of many restrictions placed upon 
larger establishments the production of industrial 
alcohol on a small scale is made practicable. 

Several important changes have recently been made 
in the denatured-alcohol laws and regulations of some 
of the European countries. Austria has adopted a new 
and somewhat complicated general denaturant; Eng- 
land has lowered the amount of wood alcohol required 
as a special denaturant for manufacturing uses, a 
great concession to industrial interests; and several 
minor modifications have been made in other systems. 

Germany is the most liberal country in the world in 
this respect; England the least liberal. The English 
conditions exist under a system of high tax on spirits 
and no tax or tariff on petroleum. In Germany the 
reverse is the case—low tax on spirits and an import 
duty on petroleum. Our system so far has followed 
English rather than German custom. This is not be- 
cause our methods are unprogressive, but because it 
was thought best, in the inauguration of a new sys- 


tem, to lean in the direction of safety to the revenues. 
The fact that the tax on alcohol is higher in England 
and America than in Germany makes ‘the inducement 
to fraud greater; Germans are more accustomed to 
careful accounting and less restive under government 
supervision. It is possible that our regulations can 
now be made more liberal in this direction, but it is a 
question just how far we can go without inviting viola- 
tions of the law. Practically all the European gov- 
ernments denature at the factory in case of special 
denaturing. We denature at the distillery. This is in 
the direction of economy in administration, but it in- 
volves more transportation, and it is possible the 
present regulations can be liberalized in this direction 
with advantage to the manufacturer. 

Germany has made the most conspicuous progress 
of any nation in the direction of the use of denatured 
alcohol as a source of heat, light, and power. This 
prominence is partly due to national pride and in- 
terest in the movement, partly to the bonus of five or 
six cents a gallon the German government pays as a 
bounty on the denatured alcohol, partly to favorable 
economical conditions, alcohol being relatively cheap 
and petroleum products relatively dear, but mainly to 
governmental organization and effort in promoting the 
domestic use of the product. The German Emperor 
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takes a personal interest in the industry, and there 
are frequent exhibitions of apparatus, machinery, etc., 
and appeals to individual effort are made in many 
ways, both by the government and by co-operative 
enterprises. 

We cannot hope to attain the full development or 
success in the production of denatured alcohol which 
is peculiar to Germany—and for several reasons. In 
the first place denatured alcohol is a matter of nearly 
as much concern to the Empire as its army or navy. 
In fact, the elder Emperor inaugurated the industry 
for the primary purpose of having a source of light, 
heat, and power within the German Empire inde- 
pendent of the petroleum products, of which Germany 
has none. The wise old Emperor, realizing that some 
day his Empire might be forced, in time of war, to 
be self-dependent and resourceful within its own 
borders, determined to be independent of petroleum 
products, all of which were and still are shipped into 
Germany from other countries, and an elaborate pa- 
ternal system was inaugurated to insure, as the gov- 
ernment’s alternate safety source of light, heat, and 
power, the alcohol which could be produced from the 
German potato, now so carefully cultivated for that 

urpose, as it has been for nearly forty years. The 
arge German farmer must account for every gallon, 
must turn back into the land he cultivates all waste 
material and useless by-products from his distillery. 
In fact, a paternalism, a government guardianship over 
the production of alcoho] exists as a: fixed policy of 
Germany which would not and could not be main- 
tained under our form of government here in the 
United States. ; 

As an instance of the great interest taken by the 
Emperor himself in the use of denatured alcohol, I 
was very much interested, while in Germany, in read- 
ing an account of the visit of the Emperor to his uncle, 
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King Edward, a few years ago, at which time the 
Emperor asked King Edward to what extent denatured 
aleohol was used for lighting, heating, and other pur- 
poses, especially in the domestic operations of his 
palace and in the homes of Great Britain. When the 
King replied that it was used very little, if at all, the 
Emperor dispatched one of his aides poste haste to 
Berlin, with instructions to bring back at once a first- 
class apparatus for heating and cooking purposes, and 
also two or more of the best lamps that could be found. 
When the aide returned, the Emperor, with his own 
hands, adjusted the heating apparatus to the small 
cooking stoves and to chafing dishes, as well as to the 
splendid lamps for illumination, burning as they do 
with a beautiful, steady, white light. The King be- 
came at once interested in this use of denatured alco- 
hol for heating and lighting purposes, and for the 
general use of the housewife in cleaning delicate 
tabrics, for which it is particularly adaptable. 

In Germany, by the provisions of their Excise Laws, 
distilleries are divided into three classes, according to 
the materials used in the manufacture of alcohol. In 
general terms the distinctive features of the three 
divisions are: agricultural distilleries, material dis- 
tilleries, and industrial distilleries. There the alcohol 
is produced from most all materials containing carbo- 
hydrates, such as potatoes and fruits, including cher- 
ries, plums, stone and kernel fruits, grapes, currants, 
raisins, and from molasses, barley, wheat, and grain. 
From Consul-General Thackara at Berlin, from Consul 
Higgins at Stutgart, and Consul Pike at Strasburg, I 
learned, however, that during the last campaign year, 
which in this country we call our “ fiscal year,” there 
were in round numbers 100,000,000 gallons of alcohol 
produced from all of these materials, and of that num- 
ber of gallons 78,000,000 gallons were produced from 
potatoes, or nearly eighty per cent. of the whole pro- 
duction. 

It can readily be seen, therefore, what a compara- 
tively small part the barley, rye, corn, and other grains, 
and the cherries and other fruits, play in the production 
of alcohol in Germany. From a recent report of our 
able and enterprising Consul-General at Berlin, Mr. 
Thackara, which had just been completed when | 
visited him, a number of interesting facts as to the 
potato in Germany and its use in making alcohol can 
be learned. Among other things, it is shown in this 
interesting report that at the close of the last year 
there were in actual operation about 65,000 distilleries, 
vnd something more than 89,000 distilleries in Ger- 
many duly recorded, 83,960 of which were small dis- 
tilleries of southern and western Germany, which pay 
taxes only upon an estimated amount of alcohol to be 
produced from the fruit available, and this estimate 
is made before the distilleries begin operation. The 
other 5640 of these distilleries are really large agri- 
cultural distilleries, and these produced trom potatoes 
the last year over 78,000,000 gallons out of a total of 
101,000,000 gallons, or nearly 80 per cent., as | 
have said, of the total alcohol product of Germany. 
This is the alcohol which is denatured under the Ger- 
man laws for the various purposes. Very little of 
the alcohol produced by the 80,000-odd little distilleries 
is ever denatured, and as a matter of fact it is a 
drinkable brandy of seldom more than 45 per cent. 
alcohol, whereas the strength should be at least 90 
per cent. alcohol to do its work in connection with the 
denaturants which are mixed with it so that it can find 
its way into the light, heat, and power market. The 
fact that of these small farm distilleries, producing, 
with few exceptions, only a drinkable brandy, together 
with the further fact that there are less than 6000 real, 
actual distilleries producing the alcohol which is after- 
ward denatured, is a most: important fact in the 
future consideration of this subject. 

The most progressive tests as to the use of de- 
natured alcohol for motor vehicles, however, we found 
in France. From Consul-General Mason, in Paris, I 
obtained data which demonstrated that in France at 
least alcohol has a definite future as a fuel for com- 
mercial and industrial motor vehicles. Especially in- 
teresting in this connection was the record of nine 
fiacres, or motor-cabs, built by several of the leading 
automobile makers of France, and which used as fuel, 
alcohol, carburetted with a 50% mixture of gasoline. 
This mixture costs in France $6.50 per 26.41 gallons, 
a little more than 24 cents per gallon. The cabs 
weighed from 3502 to 3788 pounds, and made during 
the tour a special test run of 70 miles in three hours 
and 44 minutes, with a total consumption ranging 
from six litres, costing 40 cents, to 16 litxes, costing 
106 cents, for the entire distance. 

The one thing we need in our country in this matter 
more than anything else is the reduction of the cost 
of making alcohol. The German, after forty years’ 


-experience and experiments, uses cheap potatoes, while 


we are yet compelled to use high-priced grain. Our 
western country, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Montana, Iowa, and Kansas will be the first to produce 
aleohol from potatoes and from molasses, the by- 
product of the sugar-beet, but it will all take time. 
The Agricultural Bureau now has in full operation a 
distillery at its local experimental station in Washing- 
ton. The alcohol is to be completely and specially 
denatured,-and all of the processes from the first step 
on are to be explained to college professors and 
(Continued on page 30.) 
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MILLIONAIRE CITYMAN. “By Jove! THESE PEOPLE LIVE HAPPILY TOGETHER ALL THEIR LIVES FOR HALF THE MONEY WE PAY FOR OUR DIVORCES.” 


THE GRANNIOG 


(iG John Maher was trying to lift 
Ka bag of rock salt, and that was no 
easy job. He tugged, he heaved, he 
See grunted, he strained, but he could 
yy not lift the three hundred and fifty- 
wy three pounds higher than his knees, 
2) much less hoist it to his shoulder. 
He took off his little old gray felt 
hat and dried his beady brow, and 
said: “‘Wooh! ‘Tis a hot day, so it is.” 

“Well, John,” said the young clerk, with the ever- 
ready jeer of the weak at the failure of the strong— 
“well, John, I guess the rock salt’s got you stumped.” 

“ Divil a fear, then,’ John replied, with his un- 
failing smile—“ divil a fear. ‘To it again,’ says the 
granniog!” 

The big fellow took a few deep breaths that sounded 
like a gale lashing a pine grove, made one last mighty 
try at the sack of salt, hove it up on his shoulder, 
and carried it out in triumph to old man Schenck’s 
wagon. 

“There, now, d’ ye mind that!” he chuckled when 
he came back to the freight-house. “I kriew the gran- 
niog *ud do it.” 

“What's the granniog, and what does he do?” asked 
the young clerk. 

‘Don’t you know the granniog, Billy?” cried Big 





John in surprise. “No? Well, do you know what a 
hedgehog is? Sure, then, a granniog is a hedgehog 
in Ireland. And he likes good eatin’-—none betther. 
When apples are ripe, the granniog ‘Il go up a three, 
and walk out on a limb till he gets above the finest 
and the juiciest. Then he’ll pick out the biggest one, 
and give a big lep down at it, sthicking out his quills 
as he leps. 

“He being heavy and the apple very juicy, mebbe 
the quills “Il pull out of it and he’ll fall to the ground. 
No matther. ‘To it again,’ says the granniog, and 
up the three he climbs, and gives another big lep at 
the same apple. And he’ll go on climbing and lepping 
till he gets what he wants. So ’tis an old saying at 
home, and many a man has won his battle by remem- 
bering the granniog.” 





THE SESQUIPEDALIAN DETECTIVE 


In the old Court of Oyer and Terminer they were 
trying a puffy-cheeked, purple-necked gentleman with 
no backhead for the crime of “keeping a pool-room.” 
Incidentally the place was not a pool-room at all, but 
a telegraphic book-making establishment; yet that 
fact is not material to the issue, and is cited here 
merely as a concession to the writer’s etymological 
hyperesthesia. 

Inasmuch as there were in those wicked old days 
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many citizens who loved to get down on a long shot 
now and then, it was practically certain that there 
would be two or three bettors on any jury, so that 
counsel for the defence was sure of an acquittal, or, 
at the worst, a hung jury. In this case counsel felt 
so sure of his ground that he dallied long enough to 
enjoy a bit of humor ‘in his cross-examination of 
Detective-Sergeant Colligan, the principal witness for 
the prosecution. Mr. Colligan was a burly person of 
great thickness. 

“ Sergeant,” said the lawyer, assuming the humble air 
of a seeker after knowledge at the feet of Gamaliel— 
“Sergeant, I noticed that on your direct examination 
you testified—if I’m wrong, pray correct me—testified 
ah—um ”—business of pompously putting on glasses 
—* testified—ah, yes; this is it: ‘I arrested this de- 
fendant and took away all the paraphernalia.’ Is 
that correct, sir?” 

“Sure! That’s right,” honest Colligan replied. 

“ Ah-h-h-h, yes! And now, Sergeant, will you ”— 
business of courtly old-school bow—* kindly, for the 
benefit of the jury, explain the exact meaning of the 
word ‘ paraphernalia.’ ” 

“* Paraphernalia!’” cried the burly man, surprised 
that any one could have doubts about so simple a mat- 
ter. “ Why, ‘paraphernalia’ means anything at all 


that’s used in making bets on the races.” 





A QUEEN OF CLUBS 


Sue had just won the prize at the card club for the 
fourth successive time. 

“My dear, I never saw such luck,” said her rival. 
“You really ought to go about holding other peo- 
ple’s hands.” And at this they laughed. 

“Don’t you think,” asked the lucky one, “ people 
would be awfully bored ?” 

“Oh,” said the other, sweetly—* only cardboard!” 





LOVE 


Howarp. “ And how did the plain widow Perkins 
capture the fastidious Mawker ?” 

Cowarp. “Oh, took him out in her car and showed 
him a few hundred of her building-lots—” 

Howarp. “ Ah! 1 see—a ease of love at first site.” 





WILLIE’S FEAT 


WILLIE GREEN was not only chewing gum, but had 
his feet sprawled out in the aisle in a most unbe- 
coming manner. 

“ Willie,” said the teacher, “ take that gum out of 
your mouth this instant, and put in your feet.” 





ALL EVEN NOW 


De Sryue. ‘“ Why did he vote against the Demo- 
cratic candidate?” 
Gunpsusta. “ The Democratic candidate kissed him 
when he was a baby.” 
F. P. Prrzer. 





HOW HE LOST HER 


PASTE jewels he sent— 
*Twas aught but good taste, 
To try to cement 
Their friendship with paste! 
J. ADAIR STRAWSON. 



































FERTILITY 


EW tourists journey 
F through the San 

Joaquin Valley, 
California, in the sum- 
} mer months, for the 
SMa same reason that few 
: AM persons care to tarry at 
Yuma, Arizona, in July 
oy) and August. It was the 
As Yuma soldier who re- 
turned from hell to get 
his blankets, having 
found it too chilly down 
below with the damned. 

Yet it were well if more Americans would visit that 
sun-scorched vale between the lower coast range and 
high Sierras There is a lot to be heard, seen, and 
learned there that one may not hear, see, or Jearn 
elsewhere. - 

For instance, at Fresno a gentleman farmer led me 
to a show-case in the Board of Trade’s luxurious quar- 
ters, and proudly pointed out a two-pound squash that 
was a growth of two days. He had grown it himself, 
and had affidavits. I asked him why he didn’t let it 
grow longer, seeing it had started so healthily. 

‘It is not well to let them grow longer,” he re- 
plied. ‘ The first thing you know they sink out of 
sight and pull the vine in after. I lost a horse that 
way. His foot caught in a squash vine, and he was 
pulled on down with the overweight squash for two 
or three hundred feet into the earth.” 

**Why do you say only two or three hundred feet ?” 
I asked. ‘ Didn’t you sound the hole?” 

* We couldn’t sound it,” was his calm _ response. 
“The other squashes on the vine grew so fast they 
filled it up.” 

This quaint Fresno rancher took me out to his 
modest patch of a thousand or so acres and showed 
me a very curious doghouse. It was made of an enor- 
mous scooped-out pumpkin. 

I explained that I was amazed at its size, whereat 
he curled his lip contemptuously. 

“You surely don’t consider that large,” he said. 
“Why, I had one last fall I intended to let grow for 
a shack for my laborers. It grew to about six feet 
in diameter, and was doing very fairly when one of 
my Jap raisin-pickers got in its way as it was rolling 
about on the vine extending itself. He was caught 
under it and badly crushed. To save his life we had 
to break it.” 

I said nothing until a truck-load of watermelons 
passed down the road. Then I remarked: 
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“ Fine-looking fruit.” 

‘‘ Fruit!” cried the farmer. ‘“‘ Why, we use them 
for fertilizer. You may purchase that entire truck- 
load for two dollars. It wouldn’t pay us to fool with 
watermelon culture. We simply grow them to draw 
the superfluous richness out of the soil: to prevent 
the vines from growing themselves to death.” 

“Why don’t you allow the melons to grow large 
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enough to use for barns?” I asked. He seemed not 
to hear me. Presently he led me to a field of corn 
where the stalks were ten feet high. 

“Singular thing,” he said. ‘We don’t dare grow 
popeorn out here. ‘Too hot, and it grows too fast. 
Jack Hall, neighbor of mine, planted a dozen acres 
or so of it. One rather warm July day—132 degrees 
in the shade, I think it was—Jack noticed white clouds 
rising over that corn-patch and heard what sounded 
like rapid-fire guns popping. Clouds got thicker and 
whiter. 

“Well, he got home just in time to save his wife 
and children from being smothered, for the popcorn 
was coming down thicker ’n any blizzard, with twelve- 
foot drifts all about the house. He got away barely 
in time, for the corn kept right on popping till the 
bungalow disappeared from sight, and for weeks after- 
ward our ditches were clogged with the stuff as far 
as fifty miles away from Hall’s ranch. Took him a 
fortnight to dig his place out, and I guess he lost 
something like fifty head of cattle. They ate the pop- 
corn, drank water, and burst.” 





POOR MIRIAM! 


MiriAM heard the story about the ’longshoreman 
who got a drink by chicanery, enjoyed the story im- 
mensely, and felt very sad when she told it and no one 
laughed. It was the ancient tale about the man who 
swallowed the whiskey and said “Charge it.” This 
conversation ensued between the barkeeper and his 
boss, who happened to be in -the cellar: 

“Ts Casey good fer a dhrink?” 

“‘Has he it?’ 

“ He has.” 

“He ia: 

As Miriam told it: “ A wicked ’longshoreman, find- 
ing a new barkeeper in charge at his favorite saloon, 
ordered a glass of whiskey, drank it, and as he walked 
out remarked, ‘You may, charge this to Tim Casey.’ 
So the barkeeper shouted down to the proprietor, who 
happened to be busy in the cellar: ‘Misther Cal- 
laghan, has Timothy Casey sufficient credit in this 
establishment to warrant me in charging some liquor 
to his account?’ And the proprietor called back: 
*Has Misther Casey consumed the liquor in ques- 
tion?’ And the barkeeper shouted in reply: ‘Oh yes, 
he has consumed it.’ ‘ Very well, then,’ said the pro- 
prietor of the saloon, who was something of a phi- 
losopher in his way— very well, then; you may just 
as well charge it to his account.” 





HE KNEW 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER. * What is the meaning of 
pouring oil on troubled waters, Johnnie?” 
NEw JERSEY CHILD. " Getting rid of mosquitoes.” 





THE YOUNGER BRANCH 


“I wonpDER what ever became of Gillet’s youngest 
son—he was a limb.” 
* His father cut him off.” 





THOSE ENGLISH NAMES 


Youne Archibald Algernon Vaux 
Thought fingers were made before faux; 
Now, taught by the bubtler, 
His manners are subtler— 
He won’t even put fingers to caux. 


There was a young woman named Wemyss 
Who complained of her terrible dremyss; 
When they called in the doctor, 
Conceive how it scohctor, 
When he said, “ You have chocolate cremyss!” 
CHARLOTTE LOUISE RUDYARD. 
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By Roy Rolfe Gilson 














You shut your Kipling and seized 
your Literature. 






x “ Oh, it’s Tommy, Tommy Atkins, 
, You’re a good un, ’eart an’ ’and—” 


Under your breath you chanted 
3? it while you fluttered the pages 
ve meant for the study hour just gone 
by—those sixty minutes spent in roisterings with Ter- 
rence Mulvaney instead. 
“Gee!” you whispered, ‘I haven’t looked at the 
lesson. What’s to-day, Billie?” 
“ The Christian Renaissance.’ 
“Phew! What did i¢ do?” 
“Don’t ask me. I’ve been boning at it for an hour 
and I don’t know.” 


’ 





The fair Miss Hale, rising to her feet 





* But what’s it about?” 

“Oh, Bunyan mostly, and Jeremy Taylor, and a lot 
of religious chaps.” 

Desperately you skimmed the pages as you walked 
to the class-room through the hubbub in the halls. 
The class filed slowly in, filling:the long brown benches. 
You took your seat in the farthest corner by the wall. 
The last gong rang, sounding like a knell, and you 
closed your book with a sigh. 

“* Well—” . 

It was the Professor’s voice. He sat at the high 
desk, checking his class book with a lead-pencil and 
noting the absentees. 

“Well,” he said again, opening his Literature. He 
was a bearded little man with glasses. His bald head 
shone like the elbows of his worn black coat; like 
the spotless roll of his white cuffs with their gold 
buttons of an antiquated style. 

“The Christian Renaissance,’ he murmured; then 
turned briskly to his class book again. 

Your immortal soul quaked within you. You folded 
your arms. You looked calmer, so. straight ahead 
of you you glared, defying Fate. You fixed your eyes 
fiercely on the :blackboard opposite. You glanced 
neither to left nor right, lest fora single fraction of 
a minute you should catch the P¥éessor’s eye. You 
dared not move. You checked your breathing, for even 
a heaving chest might— 

“Miss Baker,” said the Professor, and your bosom 
sank in a grateful sigh. For the moment you were 
safe. Your thoughts ran swiftly. He was beginning 
in the B’s to-day. You were an L, and from B to 
L, surely, there was a safe three-quarters of an hour. 
Yes, the gong would ring before he called you. Miss 
Baker herself should be worth ten minutes of the 
lesson hour. Then there would be Fish, who argued; 
and Gordon, who drawled; and the fair Miss Hale, 
who smiled sweetly and always -wanted to know and 
could never quite understand. Inch would fail, of 
course. That went without saying. But Jones would 
bluff nobly, and so would King—ah! there were two 
artists for you! You beamed softly upon them. Jones 
was cutting his initials in the seat before him. King 
was pulling Miss Lennon’s hair. 

Miss Baker recited glibly. The A’s and B’s always 
learned their lessons, you observed, and it showed their 
wit, for their names stood first in the class book, 
forever wooing the Professor’s eye. You sent up a 
prayer of thanksgiving that you were not as other 
boys; that you were an L, in the very middle of the 
alphabet. But you would have made it two prayers 
had you been behind Billie Moore, who was com- 
fortably wide in the jacket. The fellow in front of 
you did not shut out the Professor’s eye. He was short 
and slender and he sat low. 

Your eyes wandered through the class-room win- 
dow. It was a mild spring morning out there in the 
meadows sparkling with dandelions and sun. Through 
the waving grasses flowed a placid stream, its bosom 
ruffled by the wind. You longed to be in the little 
path beside it; a cow-path keeping to the very edge of 
the cool bank and losing itself, far up the course, 
in hazel-bushes. You knew a spot where the turf lay 
soft and green. The arms of an oak sheltered it. The 
waters ran darkly beneath overhanging roots, where 
a white rowboat swung among the lily pads, awaiting 
your freeing hand. 

“Miss Hale,’ said the Professor, 
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You started: Hule? Could: you believe your ears? 
Hale, and not a quarter-hour gone? What had got 
into the Professor to-day? Where were Fish’s argu- 
ment and Gordon’s drawl? And here, already, was the 


fair Miss Hale rising to her feet with troubled eyes— , 


* Now, Professor ’—wanting to know and failing to 
understand. You gazed blankly at the clock. Its 
minute hand crawled ‘grimly. Your heart beat 
faster. 

The Professor was leaning over his desk, his voice 
earnest, his dark .eyes gleaming. He stopped and 
straightened himself again, raising his eyebrows and 
making ‘a little waving explanatory gesture with his 
right -hand. ~The pained look left Miss Hale’s face. 
She‘sat down.again, nodding her head. 

‘“Oh yes, Professor. I see,” she said. 

‘““Of course,” said the Professor, softly, his face re- 


“Yes, sir, that is my idea exactly, sir” 
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laxing into a triumphant smile. He reopened his 
class book. 

“Mr. Inch,” he said. 

Now in the matter of intellect Inch wobbled, like 
his legs. He was a timid creature, shrinking into his 
coat when seated, like a turtle, and suddenly emer- 
ging from the collar and armholes when he rose, in 
a manner startling to behold. 

“Well, well, Mr. Inch,” said the Professor, im- 
patiently. Inch picked nervously at the seams of his 
trousers. 

“ I—I don’t know, Professor,” he said, meekly. 

“ Well, why don’t you know?” demanded the Pro- 
fessor, his eyes growing with his ire. ‘“ Why -don’t 
you know? When will you ever know, if you don’t 
now, pray? When will you ever know anything, Mr. 
Inch?” The Professor thrust out his beard, which 
bristled savagely. 

Inch showed unmistakable signs of retiring into his 
coat again, so the Professor rose from his seat and 
descended .to the benches. In his left hand he held 
his class book; with his right hand he underscored his 
words as they flowed tremulous with long-suppressed 
irritation. 

“Mr. Inch,” he said—‘ Mr. Inch, I give you a les- 
son. See! Here it stands before you in this text- 
book. Plain as the nose on your face, it stands there, 
in black and white. Twenty-four hours have you had 
to study it—twen-ty-four hours, sir, have you had to 
learn something of this Christian Renaissance, and 
when I ask you the simplest question, Mr. Inch—Pst! 
what is your answer?” 

“ But, Professor—” 

“Mr. Inch. Listen. I am paid to teach you. Your 
father pays to send you here. I do my best, but what 
comes of it? What comes of it? I might talk here 
till my voice c-racked in my throat, Mr. Inch, and 
you would stand there and tell me you do not know!” 

“T know, Professor, but—” 

“Mr. Inch. I am speaking. Listen to me.” 

The Professor took a step nearer, the thunder gath- 
ering in his voice, the lightning flashing from his 
eyes. With his long forefinger he pointed to the book 
Inch held in his hand. 

“Mr. Inch, there is a book. Its pages glow, sir, 
with the story of English literature—the story of men 
who wrote their immortal souls into prose and poetry. 
For you and me they wrote, Mr. Inch. Many of them 
suffered cold and hunger and the scorn and wrath of 
their fellow men. And how do you reward them? 
How do you reward them, Mr. Inch? These great 
men, the greatest minds of your race, sir; these men 
of your own blood!—how do you reward them? What 
do you care, Mr. Inch,-how they wrote or suffered?” 

The Professor rose upon his toes and struck his 
class book with his clenched fist. 

“ Tf—you—don’t—care—now—Mr. Inch, when will 
you care? Never! That’s when, Mr.*Inch. Ha! that’s 
when. Pst! Bah!” 

The Professor strode to his desk, thrusting his 
fractious shirt cuffs into his sleeves. Inch smiled a 
sickly, ghostlike smile and retired into his coat. With 
beating heart you watched the Professor reopen his 
class book. There was a panic in your breast. ~You 
wet your lips till— 

“ Mr. Jones,” he said. 

* IT don’t know, sir,” weakly. 

You glanced wonderingly at the first bluffer. 

“Don’t know sir?” cried the Professor, bristling 
again. ‘‘ Don’t know! Pst! Mr. King.” 

The second bluffer rose slowly from his seat. 

“ Well,” he said, clearing his throat, “ the Christian 
Renaissance had a very good effect, I think, on the 
whole, sir.” 

“Good effect, Mr. King? Good effect, sir? What 
do you mean by a good effect? What nonsense is this? 
Good effect on whom? Good effect on what?” 

“ On the Christians, sir.” 

The Professor bounded from his chair. 

“The Christians!” he shrieked. ‘‘ The Christians!” 
and sank back again, his face purpling. ‘“ Well, well, 
well, now, that’s remafkable, Mr. King. That is won- 
derful, sir. The Christian Renaissance had a good 
effect, on the whole, on the Christians! Mr. King, you 
should write that down. You should write a mono- 
graph on that. It would shake the whole civilized 
world, sir, as it has just now shaken me. But you 
may sit down, sir. I would not further disturb your 
thoughts to-day. They are too high for the class-room, 
sir. For pure, unadulterated idiocy, Mr. King, I as- 
sure you they are sublime!” 

The Professor pushed back his class book wearily. 
His eyes swept the class from end to end. You knew 
by the pricking of your skin that they rested upon 
you. 

“ Now, Mr. Lee,” he said, gently. ‘The hour is 
passing, and we are not making much of this Christian 
Renaissance. Let us hear something sensible.” 

You rose desperately to your feet, your legs hollow 
and faint beneath you. ; 
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* Well, now,” said the 
Professor. 

-“Professor,” you 
said, bracing yourself 
—and oddly enough 
your thoughts dwelt for 
a moment with your 
eyes on the scarlet hair- 
ribbon of a girl on the 
seat in front. ‘“ Pro- 
fessor,” you said again, 
vainly endeavoring to 
recall a single word of 
the lesson you had tried 
to swallow at a gulp— 
“begging your pardon, 
sir, I don’t agree with 
the author on the sub- 
ject of the Christian 
Renaissance.” 

For a moment silence 
reigned in the class- 
room. You could feel 
the wondering eyes 
upon you. 

“Don’t agree, sir? 
What do you mean by 
that? In what do you 
disagree regarding the 
Christian Renaissance ?” 

With one corner of 
your eye you caught the 
face of the clock. Ten 
minutes more and the 
gong would set you 
free. The class was 
hanging on your words. 
The faces of the M’s 
and N’s in particular 
were, turned to you ap- 
pealingly. 

-“Go on, for Heaven’s 
sake,” whispered Billie 
Moore, plucking at your 
coat tail. ‘Keep the 
old man going.” 

“Explain yourself,” 
urged the Professor, 
deferentially. You turn- 
ed determinedly. 

“ Well, sir, take Bun- 
yan, for example.” 

“ Bunyan — yes. Go 
on.” 

“From the stand- 
point of a man of to- 
day, sir—” 

“ That’s good. ‘ From 
the standpoint of a man 
of to-day.’ Go on.” 

You cleared your throat. 

“From the standpoint of a man of to-day, sir, I 
think Bunyan greatly overrated.” 

“Overrated, Mr. Lee? That’s a large statement. 
Remember the influence the Pilgrim’s Progress had 
upon England. But go on, sir. Explain yourself.” 

“Well, sir, I’m only a young man, of course, and 
my views may seem foolish to you—” 

“ Foolish, Mr. Lee? Not at all, sir, I assure you. 
It’s the young men without views that I am condemn- 
ing.” Here the Professor glared at Inch. “ Better 
have erroneous views, Mr. Lee, than none at all. Go 
on, sir.” 

“Well,” you continued, warming to your work as 
you caught the joy in ten pairs of eyes— “ Well, sir, 
compare Bunyan with some of our modern writers. 
Take Kipling, for instance.” 

“Kipling, Mr. Lee? That would be an odd com- 
parison.” 

“That is true, Professor. 
odd.” 

Billie Moore snickered aloud. The Professor pounced 
upon him with his eyes. 

“T fail to observe anything humorous, Mr. Moore,” 
he said, witheringly. Billie Moore bent over double 
and hid his face in his hands. 

“T was saying, Professor—when Mr. -Moore inter- 
rupted me—that a comparison between Mr. Bunyan 
and Mr. Kipling might well seem odd, sir, and I de- 
fend it only on the ground that—er-r—we are apt to 
take the geniuses of the past too much for granted.” 

The Professor frowned slightly, but bent his best 
ear to you as a sign that he would be glad to under- 
stand. 

“That is, sir,” you went on, even daring a little 
explanatory gesture in spite of suppressed emotion 
on the front seat, “we are apt to accept the geniuses 
of the past because our grandfathers did. Now, I 
maintain that we should try to see them through our 
own eyes and in the light—er-r—of these later times.” 


You may well call it 





The Professor struck his class-book with his clenched fist 


“True, Mr. Lee,” cried the Professor, coming down 
from his desk, his eyes gleaming. ‘“ Very good, sir. 
I am particularly desirous that you shall not accept 
the conclusions of the text-books without careful con- 
sideration.” 

“Yes, sir,” you replied, smiling approval. “ That 
is my idea exactly, sir—only much better expressed.” 

“No, no, Mr. Lee,” protested the Professor, with a 
slight inclination of his head. ‘“ You express yourself 
very clearly. But hasten. It is almost time for the 
gong.” 

“TI was about to say, sir— Take Mr. Kipling. Take 
his remarkable creations—Mr. Mulvaney, Mr. Ortheris, 
and Mr. Learoyd. They are masterly, sir. Every 
word clear cut. Not a word too little. Not a word 
too much. The crude, ignorant, profane soldiers stand 
before you as in their uniforms. You—” 

“Very good, Mr. Lee. But do I understand you to 
maintain that Mr. Kipling is superior to Mr. Bun- 
an?” 

“T was just coming to that, Professor. 

Clang! 

It was the gong. 

The class rose in suppressed merriment with a flut- 
ter of papers. The Professor, however, stopped them 
at the door. 

“F-am sorry,” he said, “that we have so little 
time for this interesting subject. Half our lesson is 
wasted by pupils who do not know their lessons. The 
other half is not half long enough for the interesting 
discussions raised by students who seriously devote 
themselves to their work. We will take for to-morrow 
the Christian Renaissance, and for a special topic we 
will compare Bunyan and Kipling. Mind, I do_ not 
say that such q comparison can be made with justice 
to either man. But it may prove profitable, and I am 
grateful that at least one member of our class mani- 
fests an intelligent and fearless interest in this great 
and noble study of English literature. You are dis- 
missed.” 


j—"? 





; 
HAVE a little house somewhere; 
Around it, thick and long, 
The cool grass stands, and nightly there 
The cricket pipes his song. 


The stars, through still and dewy hours, 
Lean o’er the quiet place, 

While fairy hands festoon the flowers 
With shreds of silver lace. 





My House 
By James B. Kenyon 


The door is narrow, rude and low, 
Yet takes the dawn’s first kiss; 

Before it the June roses blow 
And the wild clematis. 


‘Above its lintel, year by year, 

_ The sparrow builds and sings, 

And there, on zephyrs borne, career 
A thousand filmy wings. 
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There oft a wild, shy music wakes; 
Winds many an elfin horn; ~ 

And there flash into amber flakes 
The footprints of the morn. 


I have a little house somewhere; 
Sole tenant I shall be; 

And when at length I rest me there, 
I shall sleep dreamlessly. 








Denatured Alcohol Legislation 


SECRETARY OF “THE 
PHE enactment by Congress of the 
legislation providing for the use of 
untaxed denatured alcoho] was the 
MY result of a wide-spread and persistent 
educational movement carried on for 
a period of four or five years. The 
injurious effects of the heavy in- 
ternal-revenue tax of $2.07 per gal- 
lon on domestic ethyl alcohol used 
for industrial purposes had long been recognized, and 
efforts were made at various times to secure legisla- 
tion by Congress exempting industrial alcohol from 
taxation. The Wilson Tariff Act of 1894 contained a 
section providing for a refund of the tax paid on alco- 
hol used for manufacturing purposes, but the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury declined to issue regulations for 
carrying this law into effect, claiming that as Con- 
gress had failed to make an appropriation for the ex- 
penses of administering the law, it was not practicable 
to comply with its provisions. 

Following the failure of this law to become effective 
a movement for further legislation was initiated in 
1898, but owing to the war with Spain it was believed 
inexpedient at that time to take action by Congress 
that might reduce the revenue derived from the tax on 
alcohol. When in 1902 the War Revenue Act of 1898 
was repealed, Jeaving a large surplus in the United 
States Treasury, it was deemed a propitious time to 
renew the agitation for untaxed industrial alcohol. 
The manufacturers in the leading alcohol-using indus- 
tries organized a “Committee of Manufacturers, 
Formed to Assist in Securing Cheaper Alcohol for In- 
dustrial Purposes,’ which included representative 
manufacturers of hats, furniture, electrical apparatus, 
picture frames, hardware, pianos, chemicals, and 
various other articles. 

The committee realized that in order to secure favor- 
able action by Congress on a matter involving revenue 
considerations, it would be necessary to bring to bear 
on the individual Senators and Representatives the 
influence of the people of their States and districts. It 
was therefore decided to create an interest in the sub- 
ject in all sections of the country, and pamphlets show- 
ing the burden on industry imposed by the alcohol 
tux were prepared and widely circulated. The proposi- 
tion that industrial alcohol should be exempt from 
taxation was generally approved by the newspapers of 
the country, which joined in urging Congress to enact 
the desired legislation. At the same time the manu- 
facturers in the alcohol-using industries took up the 
matter with their Representatives in Congress, and 
petitions asking for favorable action were sent to Con- 
gress from all sections of the country. 

One of the most effective arguments for the pro- 
posed legislation was found in a report in 1902 by 
the United States Consul-General at Berlin, Ger- 
many, showing the benefits resulting from the policy 
of cheap industrial alcohol in that country. The 
report showed that not only were the German indus- 
trial interests benefited by cheap alcohol, but that the 
farmers had received even greater benefits through the 
creation of new markets for farm products, and a 
new material for lighting, heating, cooking, and other 
domestic purposes. 

The fact that from small beginnings the German 
consumption of denatured alcohol for industrial pur- 
poses had steadily increased until it reached the very 
Jarge quantity of more than 70,000,000 proof gallons 
annually, was convincing evidence of the importance 
of the subject to the people of the United States, 
and the republication of Consul-General Mason’s 
report by the farm journals of this country aroused 
the greatest interest among the farmers. The mat- 
ter was then taken up with the National Grange, 
. Patrons of Husbandry, the principal farmers’ organi- 
zation of the country, with a.membership of nearly 
one million, and at the annual convention of that 
body resolutions favoring untaxed industrial alcohol 
were unanimously adopted. Through the National 
Grange and other agencies the influence of the farmers 
in all sections was so effectively brought to bear on 
the members of Congress that at the session of 1905- 
1906 Congress was foreed to take action, and after 
prolonged hearings before the Commitee on Ways and 
Means and the Senate Committee on Finance, the law 
of June 7, 1906, was enacted, to take effect on Janu- 
ary 1, 1907. This act was largely based on the German 
law on the same subject, and was intended to be as 
simple as possible, leaving the more complicated ques- 
tions of regulations for its administration to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. : 

When the new law went into effect on January 1, 
1907, it was found that because of certain provisions 
of the laws governing the production and sale of dis- 
tilled spirits, under which classification alcohol is in- 
cluded, needless restrictions were placed on the manu- 
facture and distribution of the denatured material. 
The farmers were aggrieved because of what they 
termed the unnecessary “red tape” regulations sur- 
rounding the distillation of aleohol, which they believed 
would tend to restrict its production to large dis- 
tilleries. The Committee of Manufacturers thereupon 
again appealed to the public for its support for amend- 
ments perfecting the original ‘act, and after another 
educational campaign succeeded in securing the enact- 
ment of the supplementary act of March 2, 1907, which 
went into effect September 1 of that year. 

The following are the two acts in relation to this sub- 
ject, which are believed to contain the most liberal pro- 
visions governing the production and distribution of un- 
taxed industrial alcohol of any country in the world: 

59TH CoNGRESS, 1ST SESSION. 
AN ACT 
For the withdrawal from bond, tax free, of domestic 
alcohol when rendered unfit for beverage or liquid 
medicinal uses by mixture with suitable de- 
naturing materials, 





By J. H. Allen 


COMMITTEE OF MANUFACTURERS TO SECURE CHEAPER ALCOHOL” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That from and after January first, nineteen 
hundred and seven, domestic alcohol of such degree of 
proof as may be prescribed by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, and approved by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, may be withdrawn from bond without 
the payment of internal-revenue tax, for use in the 


arts and industries, and for fuel, light, and power, 


provided said alcohol shall have been mixed in the 
presence and under the direction of an authorized 
government officer, after withdrawal from the dis- 
tillery warehouse, with methyl alcohol or other de- 
naturing material or materials, or admixture of the 
same, suitable to; the use for which the alcohol is 
withdrawn, but which destroys its character as a 
beverage, and renders it unfit for liquid medicinal pur- 
poses; such denaturing to be done upon the applica- 
tion of any registered distillery in denaturing bonded 
warehouses specially designated or set apart for de- 
naturing purposes only, and under conditions pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The character and quantity of the said denaturing 
material and the conditions upon which said alcohol 
may be withdrawn free of tax shall be prescribed by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, who shall, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, make 
all necessary regulations for carrying into effect the 
provisions of this Act. 

Distillers, manufacturers, dealers, and all other per- 
sons furnishing, handling, or using alcohol withdrawn 
from bond, under the provisions of this Act,.shall keep 
such books and records, execute such bonds and render 
such returns as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
may by regulation require. Such books and records 
shall be open at all times to the inspection of any 
internal-revenue officer or agent. 

See. 2. That any person who withdraws alcohol free 
of tax under the provisions of this Act and regula- 
tions made in pursuance thereof, and who removes or 
conceals same, or is concerned in removing, depositing, 
or concealing same for the purpose of preventing the 
same from being denatured under governmental super- 
vision, and any person who uses alcohol withdrawn 
from bond under the provisions of section one of this 
Act for manufacturing any beverage or liquid medici- 
nal preparation or knowingly sells any beverage or 
liquid medicinal preparation made in whole or in part 
from such alcohol, or knowingly violates any of the 
provisions of this Act, or who shall recover or attempt 
to recover by redistillation or by any other process or 
means, any alcohol rendered unfit for beverage or 
liquid medicinal purposes under the provisions of this 
Act, or who knowingly uses, sells, conceals, or other- 
wise disposes of alcohol so recovered or redistilled, 
shall on conviction of each offence be fined not more 
than five thousand dollars, or be imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both, and shall, in addition forfeit 
to the United States all personal property used in ¢on- 
nection with his business, together with the buildings 
and lots or parcels of ground constituting the premises 
on which said unlawful acts are performed or per- 
mitted to be performed: Provided, That manufac- 
turers employing processes in which alcohol, used free 
of tax, under the provisions of this Act, is expressed 
or evaporated from the articles manufactured, shall 
be permitted to- recover such alcohol and to have such 
alcohol restored to a condition suitable solely for reuse 
in manufacturing processes under such regulations 
as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall pre- 
scribe. 

Sec. 3. That for the employment of such additional 
force of chemists, internal-revenue agents, inspectors, 
deputy collectors, clerks, laborers, and other assistants 
as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may deem 
proper and necessary to the prompt and efficient opera- 
tion and enforcement of this law, and for the purchase 
of locks, seals, weighing beams, gauging instruments, 
and for all necessary expenses incident to the proper 
execution of this law, the sum of two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may be 
required, is hereby appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, said appro- 
priation to be immediately available. 

For a period of two years from and after the passage 
of this Act the force authorized by this section of this 
Act shall be appointed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and without compliance with the conditions 
prescribed by the Act entitled ‘‘ An Act to regulate and 
improve the civil service,’ approved January six- 
teenth, eighteen hundred and eighty-three, and amend- 
ments thereof, and with such compensation as the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue may fix, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
make full report to Congress at its next session of all 
appointments made under the provisions of this Act, 
and the compensation paid thereunder, and of all regu- 
lations prescribed under the provisions hereof, and 
shall further report what, if any, additional legisla- 
tion is necessary, in his opinion, to fully safeguard the 
revenue and to secure a proper enforcement of this Act. 


59TH CONGRESS, 2p SESSION. 
AN ACT 


To amend an Act entitled “ An Act for the withdrawal 
from bond tax free of domestic alcohol when ren- 
dered unfit for beverage or liquid medicinal uses 
by mixture with suitable denaturing materials,” 
approved June seventh, nineteen hundred and six. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
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assembled, That notwithstanding anything contained 
in the Act entitled ‘“‘ An Act for the withdrawal from 
bond tax free of domestic alcohol when rendered unfit 
for beverage or liquid medicinal uses by mixture wita 
suitable denaturing materials,’ approved June seventh, 
nineteen hundred and six, domestic alcohol when suit- 
ably denatured may be withdrawn from bond without 
the payment of internal-revenue tax and used in the 
manufacture of ether and chloroform and other definite 
chemical substances where said alcohol is changed into 
some other chemical substance and does not appear in 
the finished product as alcohol. Provided, That rum of 
not less than one hundred and fifty degrees proof may 
be withdrawn, for denaturation only, in accordance 
-with the provisions of said Act of June seventh, nine- 
teen hundred and six, and in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

Sec. 2. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
may authorize the establishment of central denaturing 
bonded warehouses, other than those at distilleries, to 
which alcohol of the required proof may be transferred 
from distilleries or distillery bonded warehouses with- 
out the payment of internal-revenue tax, and in which 
such alcohol may be stored and denatured. The estab- 
lishment, operation, and custody of such warehouses 
shall be under such regulations and upon the execution 
of such bonds as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
may prescribe. 

See. 3. That alcohol of the required proof may be 
drawn off, for denaturation only, from receiving cis- 
terns in the cistern room of any distillery for trans- 
fer by pipes direct to any denaturing bonded ware- 
house on the distillery premises or to closed metal 
storage tanks situated in the distilled bonded ware- 
house, or from such storage tanks to any denaturing 
bonded warehouse on the distillery premises, and de- 
natured alcohol may also be transported from the de- 
naturing bonded warehouse, in such manner and by 
means of such packages, tanks, or tank cars, and on 
the execution of such bonds, and under such regulations 
as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may pre- 
scribe. And further, alcohol to be denatured may be 
withdrawn without the payment of internal-revenue 
tax from the distillery bonded warehouse for ship- 
ment to central denaturing plants in such packages, 
tanks, and tank cars, under such regulations, and on 
the execution of such bonds as may be prescribed by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 4. That at distilleries producing alcohol from 
any substance whatever, for denaturation only, and 
having a daily spirit-producing capacity of not exceed- 
ing one hundred proof gallons, the use of cisterns or 
tanks of such size and construction as may be deemed 
expedient may be permitted in lieu of distillery bonded 
warehouses, and the production, storage, the manner 
and process of denaturing on the distillery premises 
the alcohol produced, and transportation of such aleo- 
hol, and the operation of such distilleries shall be 
upon the execution of such bonds and under such regu- 
lations as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may 
prescribe, and such distilleries may by such regulations 
be exempted from such provisions of the existing laws 
relating to distilleries as may be deemed expedient by 
said officials. 

See. 5. That the provisions of this Act shall take 
effect on September first, nineteen hundred and seven. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE 
OF DENATURED ALCOHOL. 


Following the enactment of the law of June 7, 1906, 
regulations were issued by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, prescribing the conditions under which 
the production and sale of denatured alcohol were to 
be carried on. As the United States derives an annual 
revenue of about $150;000,000 from the tax on distilled 
spirits, its first concern is to protect this revenue from 
possible fraud, through the illicit sale of tax-free alco- 
hol as a substitute for tax-paid spirits. In order to 
insure the payment of the internal-revenue tax of $1.10 
on each proof gallon of whiskey, rum, gin, and other 
forms of distilled spirits, the manufacture of these 
articles is carried on under strict supervision by gov- 
ernment officials, and the regulations governing the 
production of denatured alcohol in ordinary commer- 
cial distilleries have practically the same provisions 
as those relating to the distillation of tax-paid spirits. 
These regulations, however, are not onerous, and can 
be readily complied with by the distillers. Special 
regulations applying to farm distilleries haying a 
daily capacity of less than 100 proof gallons, relieve 
such small distilleries from the necessity for much of 
the supervision exercised over large distillers, and 
make it practicable for any one who wishes to produce 
denatured alcohol on a small scale to set up and 
operate a still for this purpose. 

The legislation on this subject being a new departure 
for this country it was only natural that the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau should at first surround the 
sale of the denatured material with more safeguards 
than were-really necessary, but it was soon found that 
there was little or no danger of frauds on the revenue, 
and the regulations were from time to time liberalized. 
Under the revised regulations any person, except 
dealers selling spirituous beverages at retail, can secure 
a permit to deal in denatured alcohol, and can sell 
that material in quantities of not more than ten gal- 
lons without keeping records of sales, thus putting the 
sale of this product on the same footing as sugar, salt, 
or other staple commodity. There is, therefore, no 
reason why grocers, paint dealers, hardware stores, etc., 
should not handle denatured alcohol, and as a matter 
of fact it is already being sold by many of these dealers 
in all sections of the country. 
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irons and hundreds 
of other appliances 
where clean, quick- 
acting, safe fuel is 
required. 

Insist that your 
dealer gives you 
Pyro Denatured 
Alcohol, that you 
may be sure to get 
the best results. 

Pyro 1°. the 
trade-mark of qual- 


ity. 


If you cannot obtain Pyro Denatured Alcohol from your grocer, hard- 
ware dealer or druggist, send us his name and address and we will send you 


booklet giving full information regarding this remarkable fuel, and we will also give 
you the name of a local dealer from a list of over 10,000 in the United States. 








To the Dealer 


Everywhere the demand for Pyro Denatured Alcohol is growing rapidly; 
the many ways in which it may be used establishes it as a steady selling staple. 
New devices are being marketed daily, by prominent manufacturers, expressly. 


made to burn Pyro Denatured Alcohol. 


If you start now to handle it and 


push it, you will become the principal agent for it in your town, and obtain 
the benefit of all the publicity now being given to Denatured Alcohol. 
Do not wait until some one else has built up a good business in your 


locality, but order it now before the big Fall demand begins. 


offer to dealers. 


We furnish literature, labels, etc. 


Write for special 


U.S. Industrial Alcohol Company 


100 William Street, New York 


SUPPLY DEPOTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
























































y, FTER you have passed Pittsburg 

$ and its smudge and crossed the 

7 st smiling State of Ohio, you will 
. notice on either side of the railway 
A that the corn fields become more and 

(| more frequent. Indiana, according 

to the last census, was producing 





183,893.767 bushels of corn. 

In Illinois the waving fields grow 
thicker and thicker. Green and bright and shining, 
the broad leaves of the corn rustle under the summer 
sun, thriving along toward the harvest. The record 
shows that Illinois turned out for human use 347,- 
169,585 bushels in a year, and you can well believe 
it as you journey on through the endless monotony of 
corn fields. Every little railway station—and no mat- 
ter how little—has its platforms for loading corn 
into the cars on the sidings, and long rows of cribs 
to receive the corn contribution of local farmers to 
await shipping facilities. 

In these corn-raising sections the man who travels 
the road afoot at night thrusts into his hip pocket, 
when he fares forth, not a revolver, but a lusty and 
rock-hard ear of Dent as a protective weapon against 
the possible attack of tramp or footpad. 

Corn is everywhere and everything. It is food, 
clothing, and rent. It is to Illinois what steel and 
coal and iron are to Pennsylvania, what rice is to 
South Carolina, what tobacco is to Kentucky, and cot- 
ton to the Gulf States. 

And as you move on westward, the picture does 
not change. In Iowa the corn crop amounts to three 
hundred and seventy-three million and odd bushels, 
in Missouri it is two millions and a quarter, and in 
Nebraska a little more, with other States turning in 
their additional millions to the common hopper. 

This corn when harvested goes many ways. St. 
Louis grinds a lot of it. Iowa feeds it to the hogs, and 
ships it to Chicago and the East in that form. As 
a matter of fact, there are more bushels of corn fed 
in Iowa than are grown there, but a vast quantity 
of corn products of other States finds its way into 
Illinois, and is ground up in the giant distilleries of 
Peoria. 

Corn explains Peoria, in a way. The town lies 
on the banks of the Illinois River, in the midst of what 
is declared, and rightly, to be in summer-time one of 
the hottest sections in the United States. Peoria was 
there when folks travelled by stage and water, and 
to this day is not touched by the main line of any 
railroad. The Rock Island and the Alton put in 
branches there, and over these millions upon millions 
of bushels of corn and a mass of other grains, prin- 
cipally rye and barley, are trundled into Peoria. 

In this thriving town of 76,000 inhabitants or there- 
abouts there are factories galore making one thing 
and another, and people busied about diverse pursuits. 
But Peoria is not famous for these. It is the dis- 
tilleries, seventeen all told, that have made Peoria 
famous. It is the centre of spirit manufacture. It 
would be cruel to the thirsty to tell how many three- 
finger drinks of the wine of the country are pressed 
out in Peoria every year. And the reason for this is 
in the corn field. 

Here is, or has been until the last few years, the 
very heart and geographical middle of the corn belt, 
and the other grains are not so far distant as to in- 
volve an excessive haul. This is the economy of 
manufacture, to be near the raw materials. 

One of the biggest and most thoroughly equipped 
of the great distilling establishments of Peoria was 
the Atlas—a sky-seraping collection of brick buildings 
in the outskirts of the town, with a row of mighty 
steel stacks towering up into the sky. 





When the knowledge of what Germany and the 
other European countries were doing with denatured 
alcohol began to be disseminated in this country, when 
its big utility for purposes of heating, lighting, mo- 
tive power, and commercial manufacture were made 
known, the Atlas Distillery stopped making whiskey. 
The last gallon of the national stimulant was shipped 
out from its doors some three years ago, and to-day 
instead of contributing its thousands upon thousands 
of barrels of strong drink its mills are grinding grain, 
its cookers and vats and stills are seething with 
the processes that go to the making of denatured 
aleohol. 

The Atlas has ceased to be a drink-maker, and is 
helping to turn wheels and heat houses by the new 
cheap agent and assisting the cunning works of com- 
merce and the arts. 

It is no longer the Atlas Distillery. The name on 
its letter-heads now is ‘“‘ The United States Industrial 


carriers, whisking up and down on their swiftly mov- 
ing belting, take it up into the big storage receptacles 
high up in the roof. 

Thence it is delivered as needed to the groaning 
mills, and all the air is resonant through the long days 
with the sound of the grinding. When ground it is 
transferred to the “cookers” in an adjoining room, 
vast metal receptacles that themselves look like big 
boilers. Here in the shape of mash the grain lies 
for an hour, and then is forced by vacuum pressure 
into a vat, where a revolving beam keeps it constantly 
agitated and through which with only brief delay it 
is pumped into the fermenting-tubs. 

These are gigantic wooden affairs, with their tops 
away up in the shadows under the roof. Here the 
grains lie for seventy-two hours. Underneath the 
iron-grated floor of the gloomy house where these 
tubs are crowded together there is a huge cistern, 
into which the mash drops from the tubs. From this 
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The Engine Room of the Peoria Denatured Alcohol Works 


Aleohol Distillery,’ and about its dark, noiseless 
buildings, above the ancient savor of John Barleycorn, 
there hang the pungent odor of benzine and the scents 
of numberless chemicals used in the formulas by which: 
the denatured alcoho! is fitted for various useful pur- 
poses. 

But corn is still the key-note. Last year the es- 
tablishment used something over three million bushels 
of corn, rye, and barley, and the long trains, grain- 
laden, drawn in by the railroads from various sections 
of the farming country, are taken over its sidings and 
up to the unloading sheds at the side of one of the 
tall buildings. They don’t stop to fool with bags and 
things in this part of the country. Where corn is 
handled by the millions of bushels it has to be handled 
quick. 

From the car doors it is shot down through a grat- 
ing at the side of the track under the long shed. 
Underneath this is a hopper from which the flying 

















A Denatured Alcohol Factory—a new Market for Western Farmers’ surplus Grain 
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cistern, after a short period of retention, it is pumped 
into a beer-still. At this stage of progress the mass 
is known to the distillerymen as “ beer.” 

While it lay in the fermenting-tubs the yeast was 
introduced, so that now, when it reaches the beer-still, 
it is in a lively state of fermentation and vapors are 
thrown off, which are the first material results of the 
changes it has undergone. Inside of the still when 
these vapors rise to the top they are condensed into 
high wines, which are drawn off, while the mash, with 
its remaining moisture after all the high wines have 
been collected, is carried away to the feed-house. 

Now that Nature’s mysterious work of chemical ex- 
traction has been perfected, modern ingenuity takes 
the grains in hand to see what can be made of them. 
Here is where science achieves her finest triumphs and 
becomes the true servant, for it is in the saving of 
every atom of waste, the conversion to profit of things 
already used and which former ages considered of no 
worth, that latter-day manufacture makes its surest 
margin of gain. Millions have thus been added to the 
wealth of the world in the past decade. 

When the mash, now known as “slop,” heavily 
saturated with moisture, is first taken to the feed- 
house, it is subjected to heavy pressure and all possible 
liquid squeezed out of it. The residuum of the grain 
is then dried by being run through heated chambers 
and over spiral evaporators and packed as feed for 
cattle. 

There still remains, however, the liquid, and this 
upon examination was found to be high in nutritive 
elements. After sundry experiments a mechanical 
method was obtained of converting this into solid form, 
and now it comes out from the final stage of reduction 
in the shape of a thin, breadstuffy: brown sheet which 
when it first leaves the compressing-rollers has the 
appearance of crépe paper. Added to the dried-out 
grains before mentioned, about four pounds to the 
bushel, there results a nutritious cattle feed, which 
wet down with corn-stalks and other solid fodder is 
one of the most effective of milk-producers, showing 
as high as thirty-three per cent. of proteids, fourteen 
per cent. of fats, forty per cent. of carbohydrates, and 
from twelve to fourteen per cent. of fibre. This 
utilization of the fluid residuum adds about one cent 
a pound to the value of the feed. Thus the last ele- 
ments of worth in the grain are saved, and preserved 
in this way go back through the medium of manure to 
the land to make more corn. 

This is a digression, in a way, but meantime the 
work of making denatured alcohol goes on without. in- 
terruption. The high wines which were solidified from 
the vapors thrown off from the mash in the beer-vat 
are again vaporized by means of steam coils and re- 
distilled in a similar fashion, after which they come 
out in the shape of alcohol. : 

It is at this stage that the real making of denatured 
alcohol for these several chemical and manufacturing 
processes begins. The pure grain alcohol is carried 
over in long pipes from the distillery to the denaturing 
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Dealers in Denatured Alcohol, 


@HE largely in- 
creased demand, in Hardware Dealers, Department 


the United States, Stores, Lamp Houses, etc., 








q : ‘ ? ‘. 
for Alcohol Appli- will find it to their advantage 
ances has led us to im- to send at once for our cat- 
port a complete line from the alog of Cooking Stoves, Burn- 
best manufacturers of Europe. ers, and Heaters. The prices 
We 2 only tested goods of are right, and the goods of 
the acon nt and cai the best quality. We carry 
recommending them to deal- , Ri ; 
5 ¥ in our New York warehouse 
ers as the most remarkable Py ee ihe a eo 
c ( shic 
values now offered to the S 
prompt shipment can be made. 
American public. We have ; 
Send for discounts. Make 
already established hundreds Sa os 
; your application to-day for 
of agencies throughout the q 
: territory,and secure our spe- 
" United States who are suc- ‘ ie 7 


cessfully selling our goods. cial prices. 





No. 133—“‘ Bengalia’”’ Inverted Alcohol Light, 220 candle-power, the greatest 
light invented for lighting halls, parlors, stores, gardens, streets, store- 
windows, etc. Not affected by rain or storm, no wick, non-explosive, a 
child can light it. It is the most economical lamp for ag stores and 





’ : gives a beautiful white, steady light. Consumes one quart o Denatured 
No. 19—“ Bengalia” Alcohol Blue Alcohol in 14 hours. sere 
Flame Cooking Stove with No. 15—‘‘ Bengalia’”’ No. 15 with 
regulator ; gives an intense regulator, black enameled 
heat, is simple and easy to Address all communications to iron frame; invaluable for 
operate. nursery and light house- 


-G. COHN & COMPANY, In. “™ 
337 Broadway, New York City 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


“Aida,” “Bengalia,” “Fellboelin,” and “Conia” Burners 


No. 17—“‘ Bengalia’”’ Brass Fount : 
1 ace ata: see io coe for the United States and Canada. ) 
pact and efficient. No. 8—" Bengalia ” Alcohol Stove 
with regulator, beuutiful brass 
fount; blue or white enameled 
body ; consumption 1 quart 














REMEMBER “BENGALIA ” go — ag boil water 
No. 6—" 5 as iggl —, Cook- THE a 
bronzed. ‘castings ; abecitety FORM 
safe and odorless. “BENGALIA ” 
THE 
APPLIANCES MOST 
No. me OE in ag — Flame 
ECONOMICAL ator, Dronsed, cast-iron font, 
ARE Spay) whith chemin’ bed y. 
AND 
ODORLESS 
: POPULAR 
SOOTLESS LINE 
AND - 
THE 
—_— i UNITED 


No. 9>—‘‘ Bengalia’”’ Perfect Stove 
with regulator,’ brass fount, 
STATES blue or white enameled body, 
‘ with Extension Irons; con- 

sumption 1 quart of alcohol in 
15 hours; gives an intense 
heat, is of strong construction, 


No. 140—New “ Bengalia”’ ype 
Burner, wind-proof, very ~ 
simple, ordinary gas-mantle, SAFE. 
100 candle-power; consump- 
tion 1 quart alcohol in 16- 





hours; cost } cent per hour; } 
no danger, no burning wick, No. 155—‘‘ Bengalia” Oxidized Table Lamp, with ‘“‘ Bengalia’’ 100 candle-power and is the ideal household 
no smoke. Tripod or Globe Ring, a perfect lamp, substantially constructed. stove. 
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The Distillery at Peoria, Illinois, where Denatured Alcohol is produced 


bonded warehouse in another part of the great plant 
and stored in an immense tank. It is a strange, s1- 
lent place, this. You very few men about—only 
three or four figures moving through the gloom. 

All along one side of the place are huge, white- 
painted wooden tanks, and at the head of the line a 
weighing-tank with scales attached, into which the 
pure alcohol is drawn for measurement, and where 
wood-aleohol and benzine are added before the de 
naturing process begins. Pipes lead to each of the 
denaturing tanks, one tank being reserved for each of 
the formulas at present prescribed by the government. 

Uncle Sam keeps scrupulous watch of the manufac- 
ture to see that no pure alcohol escapes to any quarter 
without paying its due portion of tax, and that all is 
used in the denaturing processes which render it, 
nominally at least, undrinkable. 

On a desk in this manager’s office is a file of bulle- 
tins sent out by the government stating the various 
formulas and in what processes they are to be em- 


see 


ployed. They are known by numbers as follows: 
No. 1. For cutting shellacs used in the finishing of 


furniture; for embalming-fluid; for finishing photo- 
graphs, and in the manufacture of thermometrie and 
barometric tubes. 

No. 2. Used in the manufacture of celluloid, mer- 
cerized cloths, and similar products. 


No. 3. Used in making transparent soap. 

No. 4. Used in making smoking and chewing to- 
bacco. 

No. 5. Used in photo-engraving. 

No. 6. Used in making fulminate of mercury. 

No, 7. Used in the manufacture of watches in re- 


moving traces of oil from the works. 

No. 8. Used in the manufacture of sulphonmethane. 

No. 9. Used in the purification of rubber. 

No. 10, Used in the manufacture of paste and var- 
nishes from soluble cotton. 

No. 11. Used in the manufacture of photographic 
collodion. 


No. 12. Used in imitation leather. 

No. 13. Used in the making of sulphuric ether. 

No. 14. Used in making ethyl chloride tor anes- 
thesia. 

No. 15. Used in making nitrous ether. 

No. 16. Used in the manufacture of alkaloids and 


fine chemicals. 


The use of these denatured compounds diminishes 
the cost of every sort of commercial manufacture in 
which alcohol is used by removing the tax of $2.08 per 
gallon which is imposed upon pure alcohol. What is 
known as the “complete” denature is made up of 
ten gallons of wood-aleohol to one hundred gallons of 


terials used in the different commercial denatures. 
This is a place of many odors. It smells like the back 
room of a drug-store. Here are benzol, benzine, ether, 
eamphor, petro-naphtha, caustic soda, castor-oil, oil 
of nicotine,. ammonium iodide, sulphuric acid, pyri- 
dine, cadmium iodide, and a multitude more which 
are kept under Jock and key and accounted for by the 
storekeeper, and which are added in prescribed quanti- 
ties in the various tanks to the “ complete.” 

When these denatures are finished the barrels are 
rolled up and filled from the tanks, and the gaugers 
keep record of it all. To distinguish the denatured 
alcohol in shipment from the ordinary alcoholic prod- 
ucts green-painted barrels are used to contain it, and 
for the shipments to the great chemical manufacturing 
houses of the East steel drums are employed. 

The representatives of the revenue department have 
a little office in the corner of the building where a 
record of the workings of the plants is kept. Every 
bushel of corn and rye and barley that is unloaded 
at the doors is entered here, every milling process, 
every gallon of high wines or alcohol, every ounce of 
chemicals used, every shipment. By his books the 
representative can tell at any time just how much 
material in bushels should be in the grain-elevators, 
just how much in process, and just how much manufac- 
tured material is stored. It is a simple proposition, 
so far as the government is concerned. Under the 
present arrangement it remits the tax in order to aid 
commerce, and to place at the disposal of the manu- 
facturer in his business, of the farmer in the running 
of his machinery, and of the housewife in keeping the 
home warm and alight an agent which will be avail- 

















An Interior View of the Denatured Alcohol Distillery at Peoria 


grain alcohol and the further addition of one-half gal- 
lon of benzine 

This is the mixture as it is weighed in the weighing- 
tank and cast off thence into the other tanks where 
special formulas are prepared. Off at one side of the 
warehouse is a room in which are stored ali the ma- 


‘able, cheap, and safe. It is possible, indeed, for the 
farmer to manutacture denatured alcohol from much 
of the refuse of his acres. Peoria has the commercial 
way of doing it. Nothing but clean grains is used, 
and the denaturing distillery runs when the “ booze ” 
factories are “shut” down. 





LAUNCHING A LIFE-BOAT IN A GALE 


THE PASSING OF SARASATE 























The month of September was ushered in by great gales along the southern coasts of England. 


Numerous 


wrecks occurred, and many brave rescues were made by the life-saving crews at Walmer, North Deal, 


and Selsea Bill, 


The photograph shows the great volume of water displaced by the launching of a life-boat 
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Sarasate, the master violinist of his day, died at Biar- 
ritz on September 20. He was born in Spain in 1844, 
and made his first public appearance at the age of 17 
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An Unusual Offer — A 


This Handsome Embossed 


Brass Lamp 


And a Month’s Supply of 


PYRO DENATURED = 
ALCOHOL 


for *5-75 


This is an offer that every one who has the interests 
of the home at heart should take advantage of. 

It is made for the purpose of further introducing 
PYRO Denatured Alcohol, the wonderful new liquid 
fuel for lighting, cooking and heating. 

Thousands of dealers are now selling PYRO Denat- 
ured Alcohol. In a short time it will be on sale in every 
section of the United States. 

The Lamp included in this offer is an exceptional value. 
It is the newest type of Table 





This outfit consists of Embossed Brass Lamp 
with 45 candle-power Pyro Alcohol Burner. 
Two double web mantles. Jena imported heat- 
proof chimney. Tripod. Automatic pourer and 
two one-gallon cans Pyro Denatured Alcohol. 
Remember, we pay all charges. 


the air of a room. No light is so easy on the eyes for 
reading, writing or sewing. 

Don’t for an instant confuse PYRO Denatured Alco- 
hol with kerosene because it is burned in a lamp. 

PYRO Denatured Alcohol not only gives a light 
four times as brilliant as kerosene, but it is absolutely 
free from all the odor, dirt and trouble of kerosene 
lamps. 

It is the cleanest and simplest of all illuminants. 

Wouldn’t it be a relief to you 





Lamp and has all the /Jatest 1m- 


to use a fuel that requires no 


provements. 

It is sent complete with two 
double web mantles, tripod, Jena 
heatproof chimney and the new 
automatic pourer. 

So simple is this lamp that a 
child can operate it. Further- 
more, it is absolutely safe. 

With each lamp we furnish 
enough PYRO Denatured Alco- 
hol to last a month if lighted two 
and one-half hours a night. 

PYRO Denatured Alcohol is 
simply ordinary alcohol made 


The Electrical Testing Laboratories of New 
York is the recognized authority in the United 
States on lighting apparatus. Ina recent report 
it clearly establishes the superior efficiency and 
economy of Denatured Alcohol over kerosene. 


THESE ARE THE STATISTICS: 


Description “Siliee" <r ee 
Alcohol Burner 38 hrs.30 min. 45.2 1740 
Kerosene Lamp 32hrs.42 min. 14.8 484 


The candle-power hours are obtained by mul- 
tiplying the average candle-power by the time 
required to consume one gallon. Thus, for illus- 
tration, the candle-power hours obtained from 
one gallon of Denatured Alcohol were 1740, which 
means that if the alcohol burner had been one 
candle-power capacity, one gallon of Denatured 


attentton—no chimneys to clean 
and polish, no wicks to trim, no 
bowls to fill with ill-smelling, 
clothes-staining kerosene? 

Wouldn’t you and your family 
appreciate the alsence of soot, 
smell and danger? 

Wouldn't it be a comfort and 
pleasure to have your home light- 
ed with a bright, sunlight-like ra- 
diance, instead of a feeble, yellow, 
malodorous, air - contaminating 
kerosene lamp? 

No one who values health, 





unfit to drink. 
Because of its unquestioned su- 





Alcohol would have burned for 1740 hrs. . comfort, cleanliness and econ- 





omy would think of using a kero- 





periority as a fuel Congress re- 
cently removed the tax of $2.68 per gallon. 

In Germany last year over sixty million gallons of De- 
natured Alcohol were consumed. It is the illuminant 
in the Emperor’s palace. 

Every one who has used Denatured Alcohol will tell 
you that this wonderful fuel is more like real sunlight 
than an artificial illuminant. ; 

It furnishes a pure, steady light, as clear, white and 
safe as sunlight. No fuel consumes so Little oxygen in 


sene lamp after enjoying the 
countless advantages of Denatured Alcohol. 

Remember, we give two full gallons of Denatured 
Alcohol with every lamp —enough to last a whole 
month. 

We prepay all charges. Send $5.75 (postal note, 
money order or express order) for all points East of the 
Mississippi—-for points beyond add 50 cts. This special 
offer is open only for a limited time. By acting on it 
immediately you will insure prompt shipment. Address 


U.S. Industrial Alcohol Go., 100 William St., New York City 
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(Continued from page 16.) 

students, agricultural experimental station officials, 
and to farmers. This will result in establishing similar 
distilleries for exhibition purposes al] over the coun- 
try and a gradual growth of the industry will follow. 

We must also continue our efforts to produce alcohol 
from the waste materials of the farm. This is the 
most discouraging feature of the industry, but it is 
far from impossible. The Agricultural Department has 
recently been at work on this feature of the matter, 
and the report recites that: an important investigation 
was begun upon the economic production of alcohol 
from various raw materials in relation to the produc- 
tion of denatured aleohol for industrial purposes. The 
object of this investigation was to discover the value of 
various waste materials of factories—the use of wood, 
molasses, sweet potatoes, corn-stalks, ete., for the pur- 


pose mentioned. This work is certain to prove of 
immense value to our farmers in *developing new 


sources of income from the increased utilization of such 
products and by-products. One of the most promising 
sources of alcohol among these, the report continues, 
appears to be the waste from corn and other canning 
factories. At the request of packers in Hoopestown, 
Illinois, an agent was sent from the Agricultural 
Bureau to co-operate with them in experimental work 
to determine the value of these wastes. “It was 
found that, roughly speaking, the wastes amounted to 
40 per cent. of the total weight of corn brought to the 
factory, not counting the husks as available, though 
they amount to about one-third of the total weight of 
the corn. As a result of a long series of tests on the 
various waste products, it was found that it was pos- 


HAS DEVELOPED 


sible to produce from them from 6 to 10 per cent. 
of alcohol, with a safe average of 8 per cent., or a 
yield of 3.2 per cent, of alcohol calculated on the total 
weight of corn hauled to the factory. On account of 
the expensive machinery and other apparatus required 
in the manufacture, it is hardly possible that a small 
factory could engage in the alcohol business, but a 
large factory could do so with apparent profit, or, 
where several factories were located within a short 
radius, by shipping their wastes to a central plant 
they might be utilized to advantage.” 

While the agricultural feature of denatured alcohol 
is admittedly in its infaney, conditions are certainly 
such as to warrant a patient, faithful trial, and the 
continued support of the industry by Congress, 
especially as the development of the industry along 
manufacturing lines is aggressive and encouraging. In 
this connection it is important that the manufacturers 
give the consumers a square deal in the matter of re- 
ducing the price of articles in which denatured alcohol 
is used. The consumer, and especially the housewife, 
who is directly interested in so many articles thus 
manufactured, should claim and should obtain a sub- 
stantial proportion of the reduction of the cost of their 
manufacture. It must not be expected that the re- 
duction of price should be very great in all cases. The 
cost of the aleohol used in the varnish on a piano, for 
example, bears a very small ratio to the cost of other 
materials used in its construction, to say nothing of 
the labor, and it would be unreasonable to expect any 
material reduction in the price of an article of this 
kind. In the case of varnishes, on the other hand, 


_ the price should be almost cut in half, as the cost of 





The Imterest of the Federal Govern 
enatured Alcohol 


Im 


(> the Federal government sees _it, 
A the key-note to the whole problem 
D of the general use of industrial al- 
A) cohol lies in finding raw materials 
which are cheap enough to be used 
in manufacturing alcohol profitably. 
There are any number of raw ma- 
RX teriais which are available—corn 
and other grains, peaches, apples, 
beets, potatoes, watermelons, are included in the long 
list—but excepting in extraordinary cases these things 
bring high prices as food; and equally high prices 
have to be paid by the distiller who wants to manu- 
facture aleohol from them; and this, as a natural se- 
quence, makes alcohol so costly that after it is de- 
natured the retail price is too great to permit it to 
compete with other kinds of fuel and illuminants. 
Therefore to place industrial aleohol on the market in 
large quantities, to place it within the means of the 
general public, is simply and solely a question of find- 
ing cheap raw material from which it can be distilled. 

That the Federal government believes this new prod- 
uct is destined to have a tremendous development in 
future is proved by the active interest in the sub- 
ject which is being taken by the Department of Agri- 
culture, This department is the one which comes 
nearer than any other to the people of the country, 
touching them in a theusand different directions. And 
it has knowledge that in certain foreign lands, no- 
tably in France and Germany, industrial aleohol is 
playing a most important part in the daily lives. of 
millions of men and women. Not merely do Ger- 
man and French farmers use it as fuel to drive pumps, 
saws, mowing-machines, and other agricultural im- 
plements requiring power, but houséwives cook with 
it instead of with wood, coal, or petroleum products ; 
and it is said to be very generally used in lamps. 
Again, as a solvent for varnishes, shellaes, ete., used 
in a tlrousand different directions, and even as a 
necessary factor in manufacturing explosives, such 
as gunpowder, alcohol plays an important part. Ap- 
parently the Federal government reasons that if the 
United States is to compete in future in such indus- 
trial fields as have been mentioned with countries 
where aleohol is now extensively used, some way must 
be found to manufacture it here from cheap raw 
materials, and to place it on the market. 

The government, of course, does not pretend to go 
into the business of manufacturing and _ selling in- 
dustrial aleohol, any more than it would go into the 
business of producing, refining, and selling petroleum, 
or mining and selling coal. But ever mindful of the 
fact that at basis our national prosperity depends 
on the value of our crops—in other words, on the 
prosperity of our farmers—the Agricultural Depart- 
ment has shed its official coat, rolled up its sleeves, 
and waded into an investigation covering two hemi- 
spheres, to find out just how the new product can be 
manufactured and sold in America by Americans at 
a price so low that it can be profitably used in a thou- 
sand directions. The first thing the department 
found out was that nothing is easier than to distil 
aleohol from many grains, fruits, and vegetables; sec- 
ondly, that almost any lad of fifteén years can, by 
following a few printed directions, mix with any 
given quantity the materials needed for denaturing 
it, and thereby produce what is termed industrial 
aleohol; thirdly, the department found out that, be- 
cause of its efficiency, its high quality as an illu- 
minant, its freedom from smoke and odor and danger 
of explosion, the general consuming publie would eager- 
ly weleome and use industrial aleohol, especially as 
when it is on fire the flames can be extinguished 
by throwing water on them. Lastly, the department 
learned that because of the high price of raw materials 
industrial aleohol cannot be manufactured at present 
and seld at a price low enough to compete with other 
fuels and illuminants., 








When these things were ascertained beyond a doubt 
the question arose as to why France and Germany 
can manufacture, sell, and use it on a profitable basis, 
and in order to find the answer to the problem it 
was determined to send abroad a special commission 
which should go thoroughly into the subject from all 
sides. Choice of the best men available for the im- 
portant undertaking finally narrowed down to two 
government ofticials—the Hon. John G. Capers, United 
States Commissioner of Internal Revenue, an able 
lawyer and a man of marked executive capacity; and 
Dr. Charles Albert Crampton, for nearly twenty years 
Chief Chemist of the Internal Revenue Bureau. Mr. 
Capers and Dr. Crampton sailed for Europe late in 
July, and the results of their observations abroad, as 
to the use of denatured alcohol, may -be expected by 
readers of Harper’Ss WEEKLY from time to time in 
future, an introductory paper appearing on another 
page of the present number. 

So sure is the Federal government that some profit- 
able raw material will be found either abroad or at 
home that, without waiting to learn the results of 
the commission’s experience, it started to build a com- 
plete distillery in Washington, which would manu- 
facture alcohol from almost every raw material, bar- 
ring sugar-cane, which in itself needs special ma- 
chinery and equipment. A site was selected at a 
convenient location in Washington, on land close 
to the red-brick structure which houses the Bureau of 
Chemistry, and work was begun about the middle of 
July, the understanding being that the plant should 
be finished, with machinery installed and ready for 
operation, by the beginning of September. 

When it became known that the government was go- 
ing to the trouble and expense of erecting such a dis- 
tillery—or factory, for both mean the same thing 
in this instauce—a good many people throughout the 
country wondered what the reason was for such action. 
And the inquiries were so large in number and so 
wide-spread that a circular reply was printed for the 
purpose of conveying the desired information. In 
brief, the newly erected plant will be a working exhibit 
of the whole process of manufacturing industrial al- 
cohol, and to it will come for regular courses of in- 
struction professors in the agricultural colleges of 
the country, and other men engaged in the experiment 
stations. Here, in Washington, they will obtain at 
first hand full and complete knowledge of the prac- 
tical manufacture of industrial alcohol from all sorts 
of grains, fruits, vegetables, and farm refuse, such as 
corn-cobs, ete. They will see and examine, and be- 
come thoroughly conversant with the building itself; 
with every part of the machinery in operation, and 
learn just how the raw product is converted into the 
manufactured article. Then these men from the col- 
leges and agricultural experiment stations will go 
back to their homes, able to teach their students and 
their fellow workmen just how to build and equip and 
manage a factory of the same kind. Furthermore, 
it is expected that hundreds of students from agri- 
cultural colleges will come to Washington for a post- 
graduate course of study in this new and valuable 
adjunct to the art of farming, to the end that the 
American farmer in future may continue to maintain 
his relative position of efficiency and prosperity in 
comparison with farmers of other lands. 

The new plant at Washington, while complete for its 
purposes, is purposely a small one. The building itself 
is expected to cost about $1800, and the machinery, in- 
stalled and ready for operation, will cost $8500 addi- 
tional. As may be readily understood, this plant will 
nat have a large productive capacity, but it is guaran- 
teed to have a capacity of handling twenty-five bushels 
of corn in a working day of eight hours. And while 


this will turn out approximately only seventy-five gal- 
lons of alcohol, afterward to be denatured, yet for the 
purpose of educating the people it will be as practical 
as a great distillery having ‘fifty times that capacity; 
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INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 


the alcohol is a large fraction of the total cost of the 


article. The total saving effected will amount to 
several million dollars, distributed generally over many 
and varied industries. 

It should not be forgotten, by the way, that the 
day the Denatured Alcohol Law went into effect the 
wholesale price of wood-alcohol, its competitor, dropped 
from seventy cents to forty cents a gallon. I have 
confidence that denatured alcoho] for lighting and 
heating will successiully work out its own salvation 
upon its merits, nothing more potently illustrating 
this than the test made in our country before the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House, which 
demonstrated that a gallon of alcohol maintained a 
mantle lamp for fifty-seven hours, while a gallon of 
kerosene maintained a wick lamp of equal candle 
power for only twenty-eight hours and forty minutes, 
or about half as long. This should be taken into con- 
sideration in connection with the fact that it is im- 
possible to buy denatured alcohol as cheap as gasoline 
or any of the petroleum products. 

And now, finally, an extended use of denatured 
aleohol in our country may be brought about by the 
legislatures of the various States where prohibition 
prevails, by some law authorizing the reopening of 
all the now idle and useless, and in many instances 
expensive, distilleries, under laws which would provide 
that the operations of these distilleries and a fixed per- 
centage of their product should be used, under State as 
well as national official inspection and surveillance, for 
the purpose of turning practically all of the product 
of these distilleries into denatured aleohol for manu- 
facturing and industrial purposes. JoHN G. CAPERS. 
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and that is all the Washington plant is to be used for— 
as a training-school for the public, which wants to under- 
stand the manufacture and use of industrial alcohol. 
The raw materials which the new plant expects to use 
include corn, potatoes, watermelons, cantaloupes, 
apples, pears, peaches, and refuse from corn-canning 
factories, such as cobs, ete., if they are available. Ex- 
periments will be carefully conducted with each of 
these and other raw materials, to determine the cost 
as well as the amount of alcohol produced, in order 
that the public may know positively what are the best 
and most economical. For, as is constantly pointed 
out, the great question just now is to determine the 
cheapest and best raw materials. It is the costliness 
of them alone that is delaying the use of industrial 
alcohol on a large scale. 

An instance of this was mentioned the other day, 
where the case was cited of a certain town where are 
located two corn-canning factories, that have, during 
the canning season, about one hundred tons of waste 
material each per day, or a total of about ten 
thousand tons of cobs, ete., for the season. This waste 
will produce about ten per cent. of alcohol, approxi- 
mately one thousand tons, or 2,000,000 pounds, equiva- 
lent to about 300,000 gallons of aleohol. Owing to the 
low price at which corn-cobs and like refuse can be ob- 
tained, aleohol can be produced in such a locality at 
a price that will make it available for the farmer and 
housekeeper. But where no canning factories exist, 
and consequently no refuse of the kind mentioned, the 
expense of raw material again comes to the front. 

Take another instance. At certain seasons of cer- 
tain years such an enormous quantity of fruit is pro- 
duced, especially in some of the Southern States, that 
a glut ensues. The supply is far greater than the 
market demand. Peaches, watermelons, cantaloupes 
are so plentiful, and the price so low, that it doesn’t 
pay to gather them; and field after field is strewn, 
loaded down, choked, with the fruit which is left there 
to rot. Under such conditions, and in such localities, 
say the Agricultural Department experts, it would 
pay to have a distillery wherein to manufacture alco- 
hol, because all of the vast quantity of waste fruit 
could be obtained very cheaply. In this way industrial 
aleohol could be produced at so low a price that it 
could compete with gasolene and kerosene in that par- 
ticular laeality. Furthermore, there are certain 
seasons when, in the far Northwest, frosts come so early 
that grains are badly damaged before they can be 
marketed. Such injured grains could be purchased at 
very low prices, and therefore could be used profitably 
as raw material for making alcohol. 

Again, where the price of gasolene and kerosene is 
very high, owing to cost of transportation, the new 
product can compete even under existing conditions. 
The Philippine Islands are cited as an instance in 
point, for there gasolene is said to be selling for fifty 
cents per gallon. Using grains and fruits and vege- 
tables grown on the spot, as raw material, industrial 
aleohol could be produced in the Philippines at a lower 
price than gasolene is sold for. 

When the government regulations are made so 
liberal that denatured alcohol can be manufactured 
and sold as are almost all other commodities, a great 
point will have been gained by those in favor of its 
development. Until recently the legal restrictions on 
the sale of the article were so strict that many 
dealers would not go to the trouble of handling it. 
But recently the idea has gained ground that it is 
folly to surround the manufacture and sale of de- 
natured aleohol with anything approaching the In- 
ternal Revenue restrictions or the police regulations 
which surround the business of distilling and selling 
alcohol products intended to be used as beverages. De- 
natured alcohol is not a beverage; it cannot be used as 
a beverage—more than once, at least. The man who 
once drinks an appreciable quantity of it will not need 
any beverage afterward, He’ll need an undertaker, 


























The Poor of London 


By Victor Rousseau 


THERE are two Londons. That portion 
which the-traveller sees, the richest city 
in the world, with its magnificent hotels 
and public buildings, the splendid quad- 
rant of Regent Street, the long curve of 
the Embankment, the leafy vistas of 
Hyde Park during the season, conveys 
no information of the limitless streets 
which stretch away north, south, and east 
ward, where millions of people, brutal, 
anemic, undersized, herd together in in- 
conceivable squalor and _ wretchedness. 
Three millions of the population of the 
metropolis are constantly upon the bor- 
der-line of starvation. Frequently work- 
less, living a miserable hand-to-mouth ex- 
istence in two-rgom, ramshackle tene- 
ments, or at the “Sign of the Stars,” at 
night these outcasts overflow into Hyde 
Park or along the Thames Embankment, 
mocking with their filthy rags, their half- 
savage prowlings in search of food, the 
fashionable procession of the day. 

We come upon them everywhere—in 
wealthy quarters, alleys, and courtways, 
slinking along the fashionable streets be- 
neath the gaze of the policeman, shelter- 


PURE MILK FOR BABY. 


SaniTaRY milk production was first started by Gail 
Borden in the early fifties. The best systems to-day 
are largely based on his methods, but none are so 
thorough and so rigidly enforced as the Borden system. 
For over fifty years the Eacte Branp CONDENSED 
Mixx has proved its claim as the best food for infants. .*, 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
= =" HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
bottle. o*s 





Usz BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. «*s 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NO GUSHER 


But Tells Facts About Postum. 





“‘We have used Postum for the past 
eight years,” writes a Wis. lady, “and 
remy it three times a day. We never tire 
of it. 

“For several years I could scarcely eat 
anything on account of dyspepsia, bloating 
after meals, palpitation, sick headache— 
in fact, was in such misery and distress I 
tried living on hot water and toast for 
nearly a year. 

“T had quit coffee, the cause of my 
trouble, and was using hot water, but this 
was not nourishing. 

“Hearing of Postum, I began drinking 
it, and my ailments disappeared, and now 
I can eat anything I want without trouble. 

“‘My parents and husband had about the 
same experience. Mother would often suf- 
fer after eating, while yet drinking coffee. 
My husband was a great coffee drinker, 
and suffered from indigestion and headache. 

“After he stopped coffee and began 
Postum both ailments left him. He will 
not drink anything else now, and we have 
it three times a day. I could write more, 
but am no gusher—only state plain facts.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read, “The Road to Well- 
ville,’ in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
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ing upon seats at night in parks, in in- 
tervals of being “moved on” by author- 
ity, crouching over the coals of the night- 
watchmen’s fires.. ‘They creep along the 
streets, hunting for bread, especially in 
the vicinity of schools, hoping to find 
some fragments of lunch carelessly thrown 
down by children. They haunt the soup- 
kitchens. They pester wayfarers — and 
these respond after their means; for in 
England, where work is scarce, private 
charity becomes a pious act rather than, 
as here, a municipal iniquity. Early each 
morning, when the cheap restaurants set 
outside their doors zine boxes of refuse, 
they may be seen waiting in long lines, 
eager to secure the coveted morsels. 
Hawkers of matches, dust-bin rakers, shiv- 
ering in hardly decent tatters, crowd city 
churches and busy corners in appeal for a 
few coppers to procure them one more day 
of existence. 

There exist in London thousands of 
aged women who are wholly dependent 
upon such efforts for their livelihood. 
These poor old creatures have reached the 
lowest grade in the ranks of wage-earners. 
Their occupations include those of char- 
women, laundresses, lighters of fires on 
Sabbaths for orthodox Jews, and rag- 
pickers from dust-bins. Some join in the 
annual rush into Kent during the hop- 
picking season. On good days in summer 
as much as fifty cents may be earned by 
shelling pease at Covent Garden “Market. 
A fair day’s work, however, brings in 
about a quarter. A first-class laundress 
working by the day might earn fifty 
cents by fourteen hours of labor; but as 
she is expected to return on the follow- 
ing day to finish off the “coloreds” left 
over, this reduces the next day’s earnings 
correspondingly. A rag-picker or street- 
hawker usually earns from twelve to four- 
teen cents per diem. er daily expendi- 
ture consists of six cents for a bed, two 
cents for tea and bread, two cents for 
soup at night, and from two to four 
cents for clothing and luxuries. 

It is estimated that 31 per cent. of the 
entire population of London are, or were 
at some time, paupers. The figures vary 
from 24 per cent. in the West End to 37 
per cent. in the North. In some districts 
the pauperization runs as high as 68 per 
cent. There are 45,0Q0 paupers contin- 
ually in the workhouses, and 40,000 more 
in hospitals and asylums. 

It is in East London that the poverty 
of the inhabitants is most in evidence. 
There is no such district as East London 
known to the authorities, the place which 
passes under that name being a conglom- 
eration of overgrown villages which have 
fused into one another by force of cir- 
cumstances. Here are two million of peo- 
ple who have no police force of their own, 
no cathedral, no high school, except such 
as the County Council have recently es- 
tablished in connection with their educa- 
tional organization, no college, university, 
magazine, no courts but police courts, and 
only about ten libraries out of the 200 
and more in London. One sees here no 
carriages, no evidence of even moderate 
wealth, no theatres, and not a single ho- 
tel beyond the wretched seamen’s lodging- 
houses. Here are five hundred miles of 
streets, row after -row, all exactly sim- 
ilar, two-storied buildings erected upon 
dust heaps and débris out of bad bricks, 
unseasoned wood, and rotten timbers. 
More than 3000 people often occupy a 
single acre of ground. Only 4 per cent. 
attend any place of religious worship. 

But the most hopeless fact is the pres- 
ence in this one district of nearly 80,000 
casual laborers, totally ignorant of any 
trade, the vast majority of whom live a 
precarious hand-to-mouth existence, while 
those few who have steady employment 
toil for the scantiest subsistence. With 
no hopes or prospects, with no incentive 
to labor, with only the workhouse to look 
forward to when old age approaches, what 
more natural than that they should be- 
come petty thieves, habitual loafers, in- 
mates of government and municipal in- 
stitutions, haunters of the gaudy, flaring 
gin-palaces at every corner? 

If we pass through any thoroughfare 
in London we may see groups of just such 
men leaning against the doors and walls 
of the saloons, waiting for a “ job.” By a 
“job” they mean fetching or carrying 
something which will produce the price 
of “a glass of beer. Where an immense 
overplus of labor in every unskilled in- 
dustry has reduced wages to starvation- 
point, what more natural than that the 
man ignorant of a trade should prefer 
a life of “jobs,” with freedom and the 
gamble of chance, to the monotony and 
restraint of factory life? For, it must 
be remembered, the English laborer never 
rises, never has any chance or wish to 
rise, to be anything more. He is crushed 
down under the dead weight of the social 
system which has placed him at birth in 


.the class ordained by Providence. 


If you hire a cab anywhere in the West 
End, a horde of half-starved men and boys 
will appear as if magically, to run for miles 


behind it, often fighting savagely among |}. 


themselves for priority of place, in hopes 
of earning four cents, or “ tuppence,” by 
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Gas Stove Chafing Dish 


(Denatured) Af cohol Gas Stove 


For All Kinds of Cooking. 


The Manning-Bowman Alcohol Gas Stove has all 
the advantages of the gas range burner, with the added 
convenience of portability. Burns the new fuel — 
denatured alcohol — costs less than two cents an hour to 
operate. Unlike other alcohol burners, the Manning- 
Bowman Alcohol Gas Stove does not burn the alcohol 
direct; but converts it into gas which burns with an 
intensely hot, blue flame which can be regulated at will. 


An attractive assortment of cooking utensils are 
made for use with this stove; Chafing Dishes, Sauce 
Pans, Toasters, Cutlet Dishes, Tea Pots, Tea Kettles, 
Coffee Percolators, and other useful accessories. These 
may be had separately or with a single or double burner 
Gas Stove, forming a complete outfit. 


: We strongly recommend the use of the Patented 
Ivory ” Enameled Food Pan with Chafing Dishes. It’s 
the cleanest and most durable cooking utensil yet devised. 
No extra cost when sold with our Chafing Dishes. 

Manning-Bowman Alcohol Gas Stoves and 
Accessories are sold by leading dealers. 

Write for descriptive booklet “Il 27°’ 

MADE BY 
MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn, 


Makers of ‘‘Eclipse’’ Bread Mixers and 
Famous “ Meteor'’ Coffee Percolators. 


Alcohol 
Gas Stove 
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SULTANA SAD _ IRON. 
No. 60. For gas or alcohol. 
Weight, 2 lbs. Handsomely 
Nickel Plated. Charges pre- 
Pa Complete with Stand, 


CLAYTON’S 


Patented 


Specialties 


Cover a wide variety of most useful articles that are great conveniences both 
in the home and for the traveller. Our goods are sold at popular prices 
by dealers generally throughout the United States. 

The appliances illustrated here burn Denatured Alcohol—the new fuel. 
Every dealer should keep them in stock to supply the constantly increasing 
demand. Sent direct when not obtainable through dealers. 

OurSultana Sad Irons areindispensable to those who need a convenient iron 
for light work, particularly as they can be heated with either alcohol or gas. 


SULTANA VAPOR 
STOVE. No 104. Nickel 
Plated Alcohol Stove. Prac 


tical for any ordinary utensil 
Price, prepaid, 75 cts 


Our catalogue, showing many convenient things for the home 
at low prices, will be sent to you free on request. If your dealer 
does not carry Clayton's Specialties, write to 
us, enclosing price of the article desired, and 
we will ship same, 
BP prepaid, anywhere 
in the United States. 
Send for our catalogue to-day, 
it will interest you. 

SPECIAL OFFER: To 
better acquaint you with our 
goods, we will send, prepaid, to 
any reader of Harper’s mailing 
us ten cents in stamps or silver, 
one of our latest specialties—an 
entirely new article that every 
housewife will find at once in- 











IMPROVED VAPOR 
STOVE. No. 102. An 


s dispensable. economical burner for 
Mh 5 . Denaturec Icohol. 
<< c ¥ H CLAYTON Q CO., ee at safe. Stove 
CHAFING DISH VIT packs in boiler for trav- 
FOLDING STAND, No. 125. Manufacturers elling. Price for Nickel- 
Nickel Plated. Weighs 1% lbs. 423 to 427 Kent Ave., Plated Stove, with 1%4- 
Holds 2% pints. Handsome, Bins boiler, prepaid, 
strong, durable. Price, $2.00. Brooklyn, N. Y. 1.00. 
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Thomas Jefferson 





Third President of the United States 
MERICA has furnished to 

the world the most con- 
spicuous Apostle of Per- 

sonal Liberty that ever 


ss tived. 

The Declaration of Independ- 
ence (the creation of his genius) is 
an eternal monument to his fame— 
more enduring than statues of 
marble or bronze. 

As a statesman in Congress he 
advocated the brewing industry as 
an aid to agriculture and national 
temperance: and upon several oc- 
casions he bought and freighted 
rum, wine and whiskey to the 
brave soldiers of the Revolution. 
He himself declared that the juice 
of the milt was never absent from 
his board. 

Thomas Jefferson was a splendid 
athlete, a crack shot: and in his 
prime at the old Raleigh tavern he 
delighted to enjoy his “cakes and 
ale“ or dance half through the 
night with the fair maids of old 
Virginia. 

At eighty-three he died, re- 
gretted by the nation he helped to 
create. His deeds and written 
thoughts abselutely and irrefu- 
tably prove that good malt beer is 
not injurious to mind or body. 




















“The Writines of Thomas Jefferson,” by Paul 
Lester Ford. Vol. 2. page 329; Vol. 5, page 511; 
Vol. 10, pages 113, 125, 251; Vos 11, page 49%, etc. 
Morse’s Biography. pages 2 and 8. 

Shouler’s History of U. S.. Vol. 1. page 99. 
Encyclopedia Americana, Vol. 3—“Jefferson* 





















Budweiser 
D IRECT into your home 
it comes—a square and 
honest product— 
foaming, sparkling and alive 
with the true recreative energy 
and filled with the power of 
both sun and soil. 


“Budweiser” flowing melo- 
diously from the bottle is a 
wondrous, pleasant drink. 
How delightful—the penetra- 
ting odor of hop gardens—the 
subtle fragrance and charm of 
barley fields in harvest time. 





























THE KING OF ALL 
BOTTLED BEERS 
























Budweiser is Sold in all First-Class 
Clubs, Hotels and Cafes 


Bottled Only at the 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWERY 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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AND REAL 


BUSINESS CHANCES 4%?.2#4! 


Bought, Sold,and Exchanged. No matter where 
located,if you want to buy,sell,or exchange any kind of 
business or real estate, anywhere, at any price, address 
FRANK P, CLEVELAND, 1804 Adams Express Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


INVESTORS READ 


The Wall Street Journal 








Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and ‘T'rav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made. _Inter- 
national Cheques. Certifi- 
cates of Deposit. 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET 

















Company 


NEW YORK 











Morton Trust 


38 NASSAU STREET Travellers Letters of Credit 


Executor, 
Trustee, 
Guardian 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 


Foreign Drafts 


























$513 CLEAR PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM AN INVESTMENT OF $150 
8 Oy) 











stalled, conveniently portable. 
are nearly all profit. Nearly 4,000 sold to date. 
meuts and our catalog is free. 


Write for catalog. 
PATENTEES, 1830 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Is the result from the operation of one 
American Box Ball Alley in Sullivan, Ind, 
Why not go into this business yourself? It 


gaime in existence. It will make big money in any 
town. These alleys pay from $25.00 to $65.00 each, 
per week. This is no gambling device, but a splendid 
bowling game for amusement and physical exercise. Liber- 
ally patronized by the best people of both sexes. Quickly in- 
No pin boy needed. Receipts 
We sell on pay- 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 


is the most practical and popular bowling 





FREE PRIZE OFFER 


We have just made arrangements whereby we are able to offer 
to the readers of this magazine a valuable prize, if they are ableto 


copy this cartoon. Take Your Pencil 


Now, and copy this sketch on 


a common piece of paper, and send it to us today; and if, in the es- 
irectors, it is even 40 per cent. as 
E OF CHAI 


timation of our Art 
original, we will mailto your address FR 


SIX MONTHS, 


ood as the 
E FOR 


THE HOME EDUCATOR 


This magazine is fully illustrated and contains special informa- 
tion pertaining to Illustrating, Cartooning, etc., and is published 
for the benefit of those desirous of earning larger salaries. It is a 
Home Study Magazine for ambitious persons who desire success. 


There is positively no money conside 


ration connected with this - 


free offer. Copy this picture now and send it to us today. 


Correspondence Institute of America, Dept. 44, Scranton, Pa. 








lifting down baggage at the destination. 
Each corner has its crossing - sweeper, 
some cripple or aged man or woman, 
dressed in abominable rags, who pursues 
you with his whining appeal for charity, 
but generally reaps a substantial harvest 
from the charity of regular patrons. In 
quarters where there are no cabs nor fine 
silk skirts and shoes to be kept clean from 
mud, “tuppence” is to be earned by 
cleaning a flight of stairs or set of win- 
dows, the worker afterward returning to 
the public-house to recuperate his ex- 
hausted energies with beer. All these cas- 
ual laborers look alike and have the same 
physiognomy. The man’s dress is an old 
suit, a pair of broken shoes, a dirty scarf 
and cap pulled down over the ears; the 
woman wears an ancient dress and shawl. 
The “casual” who has somehow reached 
the estate of manhood—that is to say, 
not having been “‘overlaid” for the in- 
surance which is taken out on every child, 
or died of epidemic, starvation, or dis- 
ease—is about five feet three inches high, 
with a sallow complexion, which is shaved 
for one cent every Saturday night, hollow 
chest, sloping shoulders, flat feet, low 
brows, and a vocabulary limited to the 
expression of the simplest elemental 
needs. 

Every year thousands of boys leave the 
schools, just able to read and write, un- 
trained to any trade, with no ideas in life 
beyond petty thieving, odd “ jobs,” and 
“backing winners.” They spend their 
days gambling in derelict barges along 
the river-side and pilfering from shop 
fronts, and their nights fighting with rival 
bands of “hooligans.” At seventeen or 
eighteen years the boy marries some girl 
equally shiftless and helpless, and drifts 
eventually into a career of crime or to 
the segregated comforts of the workhouse, 
leaving a numerous progeny to the be- 
neficent care of the authorities or the 
seythe of death. 

Yet there are numbers who do make a 
determined effort to work, who struggle 
through the years of their lives with the 
clutch of famine always at their throats, 
only to succumb at last when their 
strength has been sapped by privation 
and misery. To appreciate the amount 
of genuine distress in the East End one 
should take his stand at seven in the 
morning outside the gates of one of the 
large docks. Dock labor is the employ- 
ment offered by the import trade, the ex- 
port being under the control of a body 
of skilled stevedores, who receive as high 
as six dollars a week for their labor. 
The laborers of the import trade are di- 
vided into three classes, permanent, pref- 
erence, and casual. ‘The permanent. la- 
borer may earn a steady wage of five or 
six dollars a week: while his strength 
lasts he enjoys the comforts of a home, 
and his income is eked out by the odd 
“jobs” of his “missus.” The _prefer- 
ence man can make from four dollars to 
five; and the casuals make from three 
to four. It is estimated that ten thou- 
sand casual laborers support their wives 
and families on this last sum. They live 
in homes of one room. Needless to say, 
the wife goes out to work. Employers 
claim that in consequence of the low 
physique of these men their labor is am- 
ply repaid by three or four dollars a 
week: thus we have a vicious circle, for 
if low physique keeps down wages, low 
wages do not build up the physique. The 
arrival of a large vessel in the docks pro- 
duces a painful interest among the thou- 
sands who press against the gates. After 
the permanents and preference men have 
been engaged the foreman walks up and 
down the line of struggling wretches, 
whose eyes are strained on his in mute 
appeal, and deftly hands out his red 
tickets here and there to such as meet 
with his approval. 

The problem of the unemployed in Lon- 
don has become one of magnitude. While 
the government perennially considers well- 
pondered schemes, which somehow never 
come to fruition, private and quasi-public 
charity does not remain idle. On winter 
nights as many as 2000 shivering, home- 
less men are fed by the Salvation Army on 
the Thames Embankment. Under Water- 
loo Bridge may be seen another army of 
outeasts, and a third detachment at Char- 
ing Cross. Three rows deep, the army 
of outeasts waits in line, a few policemen, 
who walk up and down, marshalling them 
into their places. 

Close at hand to the scene may be 
seen the Hotel Cecil, where rich men 
squander enough each night to keep a 
poor family in comfort for an entire week ; 
lower down is Scotland Yard, where mil- 
lions are spent in hounding down men 
whom one tithe could save and reclaim; 
beyond that is the War Office, with its 
record of wasted millions; and farther 
still along the river is the great Parlia- 
mentary talking-shop, which has long 
been divorced from any part in the inti- 
mate life of the nation. 

Finally there is always the workhouse. 
The law permits any one who applies to 
the relieving officer to obtain an admis- 


‘sion order to this public hotel, where he 


is at liberty to rest, should he desire, 





for the remainder of his days. Many 
do so desire, and pass their days there 
in comfort such as they never knew out- 
side. 





The Superstitious Moslem 


THE Moslem faith lays much stress 
upon rites and ineantations for propi- 
tiating evil spirits which are supposed 
to be in constant attendance upon all 
daily concerns in the life of man. These 
spirits, called Jinn, may become visible 
to the human eye at certain times, due 
to a change in the density of their com- 
position. Supposed to consist of minute 
particles, they become visible or invisible 
by a rapid expansion or diminution of 
their volume. 

The Jinn are not all spirits of dark- 
ness, but comprise the good ones as well. 
These latter may be easily recognized on 
sight by their resplendent beauty, though 
the former type are hideous and disgust- 
ing. Many cultivated and highly edu- 
cated Mohammedans claim to have seen 
Jinn and to have conversed with them, 
and they display charms and talismans for 
summoning the good and warding off the 
evil demons. 

During the Feast of Ramadan all evil 
spirits are supposed to be strictly con- 
fined within the bowels of the earth and 
unable to cause any disturbance. At all 
other times the “sons of the faithful ” 
seek to exclude these undesirable attend- 
ants from the houses by scattering salt 
or iron filings about the floor, especially 
if the room be an empty one. 

The favorite lurking-places of Jinn 
are supposed to be cross-roads, vacant 
houses, baths, uncovered jugs or pails, and 
yawning mouths. This necessitates the 
covering up and thorough sprinkling of 
receptacles which might harbor spirits, 
whenever the householder leaves home. 
Special prayers for such preventions are 
also authorized by the Koran. 

The Moslem is constantly repeating 
pious phrases, such as, “In the name of 
God, the compassionate, the merciful,” to 
drive away evil presences whenever some 
business transaction is undertaken. This 
is the custom before entering or leaving 
a house, meeting or parting from a friend, 
partaking of a meal, taking a bath, or 
killing any animal for food. By this 
means the bad Jinn and any harmful con- 
sequences are averted. 

Supposedly for a similar reason a con- 
tinuous antiphonal chant is kept up by 
the watchers at a death-bed from the 
moment the last spark of life has departed, 
continuing until the actual burial has 
taken place. 





Tabloid Food for Horses 


A NEW tabloid horse-bread is attract- 
ing general attention in Europe on account 
of the valuable qualities claimed for it by 
the patentee. 

Its intrinsic worth in phosphoric acid 
and chalk, in vegetable form, is more 
than double that contained in ordinary 
oats and hay. The following is the daily 
feed of a horse in Holland: Oats, 13 
pounds; hay, 6.6 pounds; straw, 8.8 
pounds; total, 28.4 pounds. The nutri- 
tive substances contained in the foregoing 
are as follows: Albumen, 1.52 pounds; fat, 
0.64 pound; starch flour, 11.46 pounds; 
phosphorie acid and chalk, 0.26 pound. 
The same nutritive substances contained 
in 24 pounds of horse-bread are as fol- 
lows: Albumen, 2.05 pounds; fat, 0.73 
pound; starch flour, 11.86 pounds; phos- 
phoric acid and chalk, 0.57 pound. 





Hygienic Figs from Smyrna 


Smyrna, where most of the dried figs 
come from, has produced a set of regu- 
lations almost as revolutionary as_ the 
country of which she forms one of the 
chief exporting centres. At a recent meet- 
ing of the municipal council of that Turk- 
ish city, at which the principal fig-packers 
were present, a number of resolutions were 
passed concerning fig-packers. 

The first three resolutions cover the 
sanitary conditions in which the places 
where figs are packed must be kept. The 
subsequent resolutions relate to the 
workers in such packing- places. They 
must submit to regular medical in- 
spection by the doctors and agents 
of the municipality; they must appear 
cleanly dressed and be cleanly in persons 
and habits; the sea water necessary for 
the manipulation of the figs must be taken 
only from the place known as Bahri- 
Baba; the sacks of figs and raisins ex- 
posed in the fruit market or stored in 
private depots must be placed on screens 
to protect them from the mud. ; 

Names of all merchants failing to con- 
form to these resolutions will be published 
in the newspaper for the information of 
interested parties. 





























FOR THREE HUNDRED 
YEARS THE WORLD’S 
MOST FAMOUS CORDIAL 





Liqueur 
Peres Chartreux 


GREEN AND YELLOW 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, wee 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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Electricity Practically Taught 
by trained instructors in a school long 
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ELECTRICITY ONLY 


Day and Evening sessions, Individual 


instruction. School and equipment open 
for inspection, Write or call for pro- 
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Brazil’s Commercial 
Centenary 


THE Rio Janeiro Exposition, opened Au- 
gust 11, and organized to celebrate the cen- 
tenary of the opening of Brazilian ports 
to the world’s trade, was to have been 
visited by the late King Carlos with the 
object of cementing the understanding be- 
tween Portugal and her old colony. To 
the business enterprise of Portuguese ex- 
plorers in the fifteenth century is due, 
in fact, not only the discovery of the 
Americas, but also the foundation of their 
country’s commerce. 

“To oust the caravan from _ business 
in favor of the sailing ship,’ and inci- 
dentally to squeeze the Islamite out of 
the Indies trade, was the main object of 
Columbus and his predecessors. Thus the 
problem which confronted them was not 
so much to touch new lands, but how to 
reach the Indies by sea. To find this 
passage to the Orient the Portuguese 
sought west, and also round by Africa, 
which latter Cape route had the sym- 
pathy of some of their chief men. But 
the discovery in 1431, and annexation by 
the Portuguese of the Azores, described 
as looking like “so many heavy gal- 
leons anchored in mid-ocean,” tended, as 
the islands became a base of operations, 
to divert the tide of exploration westward, 
with the result that the Americas came 
into touch the first. Still, there remained 
to find,the passage to the Indies, and all 
idea of it, at least by way of the New 
World, appears to have been given up, as, 
years before Columbus, it would seem the 
Portuguese had ceased to take an interest 
in those landmarks sighted by him later 
with delight, since they had reason to be- 
lieve that such had no connection with 
the Orient. Columbus himself received 
much information for his guidance from 
the Portuguese, and died in the assurance 
that he had found the Indies. 

Portugal in her best days was never 
a great militant, although a colonizing 
power. Hence, through dread of compe- 
tition, especially of Spain, that secrecy 
which characterized the conduct of her 
trade. Yet she enjoyed a while an “ over- 
seas”? monopoly until first Spain, then 
England, ousted her from the position she 
enjoyed. Twenty years at least before Co- 
lumbus the Portuguese claim to have dis- 
covered the West Indies. Still they con- 
tinued to keep strictly secret their ac- 
quaintance with the coast, and must have 
known of Brazil some time previously to 
its official annexation to the crown of 
Portugal in 1500 by Cabral. Which act 
of public acquisition was in accordance 
with the treaty of Tordesillas, in which, by 
simply drawing on the map a line that 
was to separate respectively the American 
possessions of Portugal and Spain, Pope 
Julian IT. thought to settle all outstand- 
ing disputes. Nor were the Portuguese 
alone in keeping to themselves their trade 
facilities. The Scandinavians were of old 
familiar with the coasts of Greenland and 
North America, where, at an equally early 
date, there came numerous secretly con- 
ducted expeditions. 

After all, it matters little if Colum- 
bus was or was not the actual discoverer 
of the New World, for to him is due the 
opening up of .the Americas to general 
commerce, the event of her official share 
in which Brazil now celebrates. 

R. Hoxit-Lomax. 





Cabs in Asia Minor 


Smyrna, the commercial metropolis of 
Asia Minor, has 335 carriages and about 
700 carts. This number includes those 
used in the suburban villages. The taxi- 
meter has not as yet been introduced into 
the city. There is no government reg- 
ulation of fares, neither is the organization 
or administraion of the business in any 
way controlled or interfered with by the 
municipal authorities. As a result of 


| this arrangement the cabmen are free to 


ask whatever price they choose. <A tax 
amounting to $1.75 is collected by the 
authorities for each carriage every month. 

The horses used in the cab system of 
Smyrna are brought from the interior 
of the country, more especially from the 
districts of Aidin and Cassaba. The cost 
of maintaining a horse in Smyrna is about 
35 cents per day. ‘The price of horses 
ranges from $50 to $90. 

On the whole, the cab business of Smyr- 
na cannot be said to be a paying one. 
The usual fares asked are 20 cents for 
the trip, 50 cents for the hour, $2 for 
an afternoon drive, and about $3 per day. 
The bad condition of the streets and 
country roads is a great drawback to the 
business. The fear of damage to both 
horses and carriages keeps many cabmen 
from accepting fares to certain quarters 
of the city. Such is also the case with 
journeys to some of the more distant vil- 
lages, the condition of the country roads 
rendering it impracticable for cabmen to 
venture upon them unless tempted by the 
prospect of extra fares. 
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Have it at Hand 


A Tonic and Cordial combined. 
age and at any time. 
vigorates, and should be in every home for the use of all. 


The best bitters for every one of any 
It refreshes the tired system, braces, cools, in- 
Especially 


grateful to Sportsmen when camping, to ‘Travelers, and to the Autoiet. 
Enjoyable as a Cocktail and better for you 


Over 7,000,000 bottles imported to the United States 
At all Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants, or by the bottle at Wine Merchants and Grocers. 


for UNDERBERG 


Booklet free. Bottled only by 


H. Underberg ‘Albrecht, Rheinberg, Germany. 
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soothes and satisfies, but by reason of its 
natural ingredients it is a potent malt 
tonic that makes good the wear and 
waste of nature—Evans’ Ale is food. 
In “Splits ” as well as regular size bottle 
Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, and Dealers, 


Cc. H. EVANS & SONS, HUDSON, N. Y. 


|: is not merely a delightful beverage that 
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CUBAN CIGARETTES 
Made of Fine Havana Tobacco 
Selected and blended in Cuba under 
the direction of Gustavo Bock 


15c for 10 


Also packed in cedar boxes of 50 and 100 
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Will You Do This 
for a Bigger Salary? 


There’s no sentiment attached to a question like this—it’s a matter 
of dollars and cents—of earning more—of being able to command a 


bigger salary. . 





This same question has led thousands of men to write and ask 
how their positions could be bettered and their salaries increased 


through the help of the International Correspondence Schools. 


The 


result has been that in the last two years 7,300 of the men who have advanced 
through the help of the I. C. S. have voluntarily reported salary increases aggregating 
$4,905,600. During July the number was 310. 

These men were no better off than you when they first marked 


the coupon. Most of them 
were poorly paid; some lived 
thousands of miles away; 
many of them could only 
read and write. Yet, without 
leaving home or work they 
were quickly enabled to be- 
come experts at their chosen 
occupations. 

Won’t you mark the cou- 
pon for more money? The 
I. C. S. has a way that fits 
your case exactly. It costs , 
nothing to learn about it. 
Mark and mail the coupon 
now. 


The Business of This Place 
is to Raise Salaries. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 989 Scranton, Pa. 
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Sie FACE CULTURE 
Don't be deceived. There is only oneJohn HM. Woodbury, Pio- 
a =! y = neer and Originator of corrective and reparative facial operations 


We He has removed to8@ West 22d St.,N.Y., and is now President of 
ollo The Facial Cultivating Co. He has no connection with any other 
office of Dermatology in this or any other city, except as above. 
Ve By the lines of your face the story of your life istold. These can 
Slit o be removed and your face put right. If you have thick skin you 
don t want homceopathic treatment, If you have thin skin you 
Qe don t want allopathic treatment. Tell us what it is you wish to 
" accomplish and you will be advised how to proceed intelligently 
without charge. Should you have 


Qe ee s2' or hair trouble, send: a lock 

O O . Z of your hair. 

QV If you have a drooping septum 
or a crooked nose, place your fin- 













_ < ger to the septum and press back 
v Zz until you have astraightline. You 
\NTFE can then see in your mirror how 
AU! Ep olio cnsy it is to change the eutive pro- 
e of the face as in cut. he op- 
a ' \ WA eration is successfully performed 
ped om | | 4 five minutes without git only 
Lake) RY 5 on Yond a marvellous method of John 
» WE : Woodbury as employed by the 
AUTIMORE RY! \ Doctor. No operation over $50, 
2 some are less. 
S 2 We teach all branches of veka i Weesbarys 
Hy (°° 49 — up-to-date method of Face Culture and Derm 
Lappe ace <<, g tology and allot special territory to graduates. Ome 
8 e, or Mail Course. 
olllo John H. Woodbury’s New Wrinkle, $1.00 
a Fw, Clears the Skin of Wrinkles, Frowns, Freckles, Moth, Tan, lines, 
NiO Spots, Scars, Pittings, and keeps the Skin young and healthy. 
ol o By mail, including instrument, 2 composite stones, and creme, 
QP (Cut one-third size.) 
Qe er en 
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We John H, Woodbury’s Hair Destroyer . #1.00 
oiilo Instantly removes all superfluous Hai: 

Ss John H. Woodbury’s Colorosis . $1.00 


Ss | a Wonderful one application Hair Coloring. 
APURE RYE PRODUCT ife | Sohn ML Woodbury: tetas ltr. *1.0° 
OF HIGHEST QUALITY AND S\ (A John - Woodbury’s Mole Eradicator, $1.00 
For horny, protruding or surface moles. 
1 John H. W eoabury™ In-gro-nall 61.00 
{ustant relief and positive cure 
John H. Woodbury’s Skin Bleach 81.00 
For sallow, lifeless, discolored. wrinkled skin 
John H. Woodbury’s Extractor #1.00 


Specially devised implement—different from any other—for 
liberating stagnant sebaceous matter and pus from biack-heads, 
pimples, postules aud cists. (Cut one third size) 


ONVoNVoNWolWolWodWodWoolollollelilis 





Wanted Special Representative in each locality 
Free Booklet, * How to Care for the Skin and the Scalp “ 


The Facial Cultivating C On» 30 West 22d St., New York 
Dept. 20- in H. WOODBURY, President. 
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MR. HARDEARING (at the moment of the crash): “Isn’t that sweet! Now This Manufactured: by 
Publication is 
Printed With 


Dept. 98 
Waterbury, Conn. 


that’s the first woodpecker I’ve heard this summer.” From “ The Sketch ” 
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Spirit in Prison 


By ROBERT HICHENS 





Author of 
“* The Garden of Allah,’’ ‘‘ The Call of the Blood.’’ 


Hutel 
Martinique 


“A Hotel in the ERE is, at last, another “Garden of Allah” 
Heart of Things"’ —a book with all the atmospheric power 


Broadway and 33d St. of Hichens’s great masterpiece. - A 
New York SPIRIT IN PRISON is a new wonder work 





Is A Bottled Delight P. L. PINKERTON, MANAGER with the charm of a fresh, new story. The 
’ . ‘ . . 
vo 2 hot a “ work oe an Located precisely where the visit- scene 1S Italy. Human love 1S aS: sunny as its 
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Oy ees: 6 ay eee oe skies, and the bursts of passion are like the sudden 
of recuperators. Not only an ideal aes v4 one of pleasure or y : 
cocktail, but a delightfully refresh- seeped ae ae mane ae storms that break over its blue lakes. Italy’s 
ing, gently stimulating drink—no cuisine, service and appointments. people, its shores and islands, are brought to all 
a ne §=6highes standar ot ac- ° ° 
fuss or trouble to prepare—always commodation at moderate rates. but sight and sound in these pages. The love 
ready for use. : 1 lish Sct Sealed 
_o— COCKTAIL is the CHAS. LEIGH TAYLOR, PRES. story Involves an Eng 1S woman, her usban 
est of summer tonics WALTER S. GILSON, VICE-PRES. i 1 1 
and her daughter in a gripping way. 





Martini (gin base), Manhattan (whiskey PROPRIETORS 


base), are universal favorites 
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Finance 


SOME FEATURES OF THE INVEST- 
MENT SITUATION 


By Howard Schenck Mott 


Y its very nature, the investment sit- 
Besson at any time must be governed 

chiefly by the conditions prevailing 
in the money markets. The supply of 
and the demand for~capital are the con- 
trolling forces in investment; and supply 
and demand vary yearly, monthly, and 
even weekly, and differ according to lo- 


~ eality. 


Time variations in the supply of and the 
demand for capital cause more profound 
changes than any other factor, not only 
in finance and industry generally, but 
in the investment situation. When sup- 
ply is limited and demand urgent, interest 
rates are very high and capital deserts 
the field of investment, where the return 
usually is low, for more profitable fields 


of employment. Conversely, when supply: 


is abundant and demand stagnant, because 
of unprofitable business enterprise, capital 
eagerly seeks investment channels at low 
rates of interest. These are truths suf- 
ficiently well known hardly to need re- 
statement, were it not for the fact that 
the present investment situation strong- 
ly emphasizes them. 

Before considering the present situa- 
tion, it will be worth while, for purposes 
of comparison, to recall the situation early 
last year. Almost every kind of business 
was prosperous—if it were not prosper- 
ous, it was very badly managed indeed. 
During the preceding year, capital had 
been rapidly leaving investment fields 
proper for the more profitable fields of 
private enterprise and stock speculation. 
Consequently, the prices of bonds began 
to deciine over two years ago, and, as 
last year’s financial disturbances approach- 
ed, it became exceedingly difficult to ob- 
tain loans on real-estate mortgages even 
on exceptionally valuable property and 
on onerous terms. 

So far as investment capital was lured 
by the prospect of large profits out of the 
channels in which it normally flows, the 
result was disastrous alike to the owner 
of the capital and to the great legitimate 
enterprises, such as the railroads, which 
depend for their progress and development 
upon continuous investment. It became 
impossible for the railroads to issue new 
bonds for necessary improvement work, ex- 
cept on such terms as would involve ruin- 
ous sacrifice, and sometimes not even on 
those terms. Building operations in all of 
the large cities of the United States were 
arrested, and some shrinkage occurred in 
the values of real estate. Liquidation in 
every direction naturally followed the ex- 
travagant speculative frenzy that had 
taken possession of the country. It was 
most violent in the stock market, as is al- 
ways the case under similar circumstances ; 
and it has been extremely severe in gen- 
eral business this year; but one of the 
most remarkable phenomena of any period 
of depression has baffled the judgment 
of the experienced student of affairs. It 
is, that liquidation in real estate, while 
considerable, has by no means been so 
severe or extensive in proportion as has 
liquidation elsewhere. 

Here is a fact which, like the failure 
of commodity prices to continue to de- 
cline, excites interest because it belies the 
prophecies of careful observers. Ever 
since last October the favorite predictions 
of many of these observers have been 
that commodity prices must seek unheard- 
of depths and that “real estate must 
liquidate.” Commodity prices did decline, 
but they started up again by June. 
While real-estate values shrank somewhat, 
there has not been, in any part of the coun- 
try, a severe liquidation in real estate. 
Such facts show the necessity for temper- 
ing prediction with a spice of caution. 

Many reasons may be more or less ten- 
tatively advanced for the absence of se- 
vere liquidation in real estate. One of 
them would be that the improved money- 
market conditions that have prevailed 
since the Ist of January have enabled the 
holders of real estate to borrow on it read- 
ily while awaiting the return of pros- 
perity and a renewal of rising real-estate 
prices—a hope more confidentl ’ entertain- 
ed*than usual, perhaps, in the light of the 
prophecy delivered by an advancing stock 
market. A second reason might be that 
the prospect of good crops has main- 
tained the values of farm lands, and rap- 
idly growing populations have afforded a 
continuous stimulus to urban real-estate 
prices. A third reason is that many in- 
vestors last year lost all faith in corporate 
security investments, rightly or wrongly, 
because of the disclosures of corporate 
mismanagement, and have since been in- 
vesting largely in real estate and real- 
estate mortgages. 

Particularly does it appear to be true 
that real-estate values have suffered little 
in the larger cities. This fact, taken in 
connection with the indisposition of many 
investors to purchase corporate securities, 
has attracted business to the real-estate 
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Forefather 


Pure Corn Whiskey 


The method our conscientious forefathers used in 
making whiskey was to boil and double in copper over 
open wood fires—a slow, expensive process, but it is the 
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mortgage bond companies. These com- 
panies have been operating, up to this 
year, only in a steadily rising real-estate 
market, and no circumstances had arisen 
to test the soundness of the investment 
principles involved. The present year’s de- 
pression constitutes the first real test 
that they have had to undergo; and, al- 
though the test might have been more 
severe, such as it is, they have stood it 
well. 

To the investor of small means, without 
opportunity or experience to determine ac- 
curately the conditions that give the max- 
imum of safety and income, these compa- 
nies give, granting that they are honestly 
and efficiently managed, the additional pro- 
tection derived from expert knowledge of 
real-estate values, the distribution of risk 
obtained by large mortgage operations 
covering many parcels of real estate, and 
the guarantee confained in their capital 
and surplus. As real-estate mortgages usu- 
ally yield larger income than high-grade 
railroad bonds, considerable investment 
seeks these realzestate bonds: The issu- 
ance of real-estate mortgages in the form 
of bonds is a step in the direction of 
broadening the market for real - estate 
mortgages. Perhaps, at some time in the 
future, there may be an organized market, 
or mortgage-bond exchange, for these se- 
curities. Meantime they suffer some- 
what from the disadvantage inherent in 
real-estate mortgages of an uncertain mar- 
ket. To the business man this is a con- 
sideration in times of financial stress; to 
the permanent investor it is not impor- 
tant. 

The supply of capital to-day is so large 
that the difficulty is to find any way in 
which to employ it to make it “ work” 
or yield income. In this respect the pres- 
ent conditions surrounding the supply of 
and the demand for capital make an “ in- 
vestment ” situation, strictly speaking, 
more pronounced than has existed for a 
number of years past. Property values, 
whether real estate or corporate, are be- 
ing more carefully scrutinized, and de- 
pression’s minimum earning power is be- 
ing figured on. Already investment ab- 
sorption of high-grade railroad bonds has 
gone so far as to leave the market lightly 
supplied with those issues that have stood 
the test of years. Such bonds can be ob- 
tained with difficulty and then only at 
comparatively high prices. 

This fact is especially interesting be- 
cause, in many of the country districts, in 
the eastern part of the United States par- 
ticularly, stagnation in business has just 
preduced a maximum amount of idle funds 
in the banks. Most of these country 
banks pay interest on their deposits and 
have usually figured on buying bonds to 
yield four and one-half per cent. or over. 
They have not had much success with the 
five-per-cent. electric traction bonds that 
they bought during the last few years, 
because local financing and management 
of these trolley enterprises have not been 
very good and because political oppo- 
sition has injured the business of traction 
companies. The banks, therefore, are “ in 
the market” for first-class bonds in a 
very emphatic sense. ‘They must employ 
their deposits or lose money for their 
stockholders. Their inclination, at the 
present time, is to buy the better classes of 
well-secured junior railroad issues. Under 
these circumstances, an advance in the 
prices of railroad bonds now yielding four 
and one-half to five per cent. is not im- 
probable. The supply of savings - bank 
bonds selling at prices to yield good in- 
come has become small. Possibly the sup- 
ply will be increased this winter by leg- 
islation adding new bonds to the savings- 
bank lists; but this should be done with 
caution. From institutions and individ- 
uals come to the bond dealer inquiries for 
high-class investment bonds. Capital is 
still deterred from seeking risky profits 
by the possibilities of the Presidential elec- 
tion. Meantime the growing scarcity of 
first-class bonds renders it uneasy lest it 
shall not find employment at all. 

At the end of September all of the great 
financial centres of the world continued 
to show remarkable accumulations of idle 
funds. Abroad the Russian loan overhangs 
the markets. Even this great bond issue, 
‘should Russia’s credit be sufficiently good 
to float it, will probably not absorb all 
of Europe’s available investment capital. 
At New York the banks have lost compara- 
tively little cash to the interior, which is 
partially explained by the statements al- 
ready made with regard to the surplus de- 
posits of country banks. The only section 
of the United States that needs money in 
any fair volume, this autumn, is the Great 
West, where the crops are good; and even 
there present supplies seem sufficient to 
meet current demands. 

Seldom has the invéstment situation pre- 
sented a more favorable outlook to the 
railroads and to the other borrowers so 
far as the supply of capital alone is con- 
cerned. It is desirable, from the point of 
view of recovery in trade, that this sit- 
uation shall be continued, without seri- 
ous interference by a _ too-violent stock 
speculation, until the railroads may avail 
themselves of it through restored credit. 
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